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National Life Producers 
can be proud of this record 


48 consecutive months of plus production! 


or four solid years, month after month, National Life 
F producers have been establishing a record for contin- 
uity of increased sales of new life insurance. February 1947 
brought the total of plus months to 48. This means that for 
48 consecutive months the production of a given month has 
been greater than that for the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 
Most important of the many factors that have contributed 
toward the creation of this outstanding record are: an 
aggressive field force backed by whole-hearted home office 
cooperation; well-planned national advertising which helps 
, to build public demand; an intensive agents’ training pro- 
The “nose” and “chin” 


of Mount Mansfeld, high- gram that equips the agent to serve his clients in the capac- 


est point in Vermont. . . ; 
p 1 ity of a trained, competent “career underwriter.” 
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first contraption, a horseless buggy. He had tinkered 

with machinery and gasoline engines for many 
years. He didn’t like the odor of perfume. He pre- 
ferred the smell of gasoline. Finally, he sold the 
idea of mass production of Ford cars to ten other 
persons who invested, all told, $28,000. Thus the Ford 
Motor Company came into existence. There were 
other autos on the market but Ford had “a crazy 
idea.” Make it as cheap as possible, he insisted, so 
that everybody of limited means could buy one. 
Standardize all the parts and distribute them so widely 
that they could be easily purchased and easily re- 
placed. “Nonsense” said his competitors. By 1909 he 
had manufactured over 10,000 cars and, in the first 
19 years of its existence, the company made over 15 
millions of them. Mass production—moving platforms 
—cars moving to men instead of men moving to cars— 
all these were radical ideas that were laughed at in 
many quarters. In 1913 Ford established a minimum 
wage of five dollars a day on the theory that the com- 
pany should pay workers higher wages so that they 
could buy Ford cars. Modern mass production and 
distribution had its roots in Ford’s “nonsense.” 


The present age in which we live could be referred 
to as “The Age of Edison.” He turned night into day 
with incandescent lamps and hundreds of inventions 
that illuminated the pathway of Humanity. He made 
possible many future inventions by men who followed 
him. Edison had taken out over a thousand patents. 
Electric lights, movies and the phonograph were his 
more popular inventions but he also made valuable 
contributions to medicine and many other things. He 
invented a stock ticker, a talking doll, artificial rubber, 
gummed tape, electric cigar lighters, extraction of ore 
by magnetic separation, fire alarms and miners safety 
lamps. He not only improved life but also saved lives. 
Incidentally, he revolutionized the cement business 
and, more than 40 years ago, he built the first pre- 
fabricated house. 


On August 12, 1877, Edison announced that his 
talking machine could be used to dictate correspond- 
ence, “the presence of a stenographer not being re- 
quired.” His critics were severe. “Ridiculous,” they 
said, “to think of replacing a human being by a 
machine.” In the following year, Edison demonstrated 
his talking machine before the National Academy of 
Sciences in Washington and later the same day, to 
President Hayes at the White House and also to Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Edison’s first record thanked the listeners for the 
honor of presenting itself to such a distinguished 


[' THE SPRING of 1896 Henry Ford completed his 
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Nonsense That Made Sense 


audience. Here was a bit of machinery complimenting 
its listeners. 

Previously a demonstration had taken place before 
the French Academy but several of the French scien- 
tists left the room in indignation because they thought 
they were being fooled by a clever ventriloquist. 
“Nonsense” they said, “this young man’s tricks cannot 
fool us.” Only a few years later this contraption 
captured the imagination of the French people. It 
was “a bit of nonsense” that made good. 

In 1819 the French physician, Dr. Rene T. Laennac 
saw some children playing in the streets of Paris with a 
long wooden beam that had been hollowed out. 
Youngsters on one end tapped on the surface and 
children on the other end listened to the transmitted 
sound. When the doctor put his ear to the wooden 
beam he was astonished to hear the unusual clarity of 
the sound. “What use could this phenomena be to 
the science of medicine?” queried the doctor. He 
played with the idea that he could use this principle 
to hear the heart-beats of his patients more clearly. 
When he confided his thoughts to a few of his con- 
temporaries they laughed and said “Nonsense.” 
Laennac experimented relentlessly. The indomitable 
urgency of his great nature was irresistible. He made 
a hollow wooden tube and, when his next patient ar- 
rived, he listened to the heartbeats first with his un- 
aided ear and then with his crude instrument. Im- 
mediately he realized the fulfillment of his dreams. 
And so the stethoscope was invented. Men started 
using hollow tubes for the amplification of heart sounds 
for diagnostic purposes. That which at first appeared 
ridiculous became ultimately a contribution of vast im- 
portance in the field of medicine. 

Advances in science have generally been preceded 
by ridicule and followed by forgetfulness of what hap- 
pened before. These ventures into the unknown by 
brave hearts have most profoundly affected our way of 
life, our power over nature, our wealth, and above all, 
our greater understanding of the world in which we 
live. Destructive criticism never deterred these men 
from their ultimate goals. They worked while their 
detractors laughed. There are times in human history 
when silence is a profound language. Man sometimes 
attains great eloquence by remaining under the canopy 
of silence. Thus an immunity to destructive criticism 
is acquired. Thomas Carlyle once said: “Every noble 
crown is a crown of thorns.” The history of human 
progress indicates that man’s dreams preceded reality. 
Castles were first built in the air and subsequently 
solidified by actual accomplishment. Thus civilization 
is unstopped and nonsense finally makes sense. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 
102nd Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries aggre- 
gated $189,794,091 in 1946. Of this amount, living 
policyholders received $110,293,027 and the beneficiaries 
of 19,782 policyholders who died received $79,501,064. 


* * * 


Life Insurance in Force at the end of 1946, under 
3,561,355 policies, totalled $8,543,308,415, the largest 
amount in the Company’s history. The gain in insurance 
in force last year, amounting to $564,115,313, was greater 
than in any previous year. 


* * * 


Sales of New Life Insurance during 1946 totalled 
$832,484,000. The increase over the previous year was 
$268,303,900, or 47.5 per cent. 


* * * 


Assets, held for the protection of the Company’s life 
insurance and annuity contracts and to meet other 
obligations, totalled $4,026,689,280 at the end of 1946. 
The assets exceeded the Company’s reserves and other 
liabilities by $231,038,632, which amount constitutes the 
Company’s Surplus Funds held for general contingencies. 


* * * 


Holdings of Bonds at the close of 1946 aggregated 
$3,317,261,757, or 82 per cent of total assets. Of these 
bonds, United States Government obligations comprised 
61 per cent of total assets; public utility bonds, 9 per cent; 
railroad bonds, 5 per cent; Canadian bonds, 2 per cent; 
municipal bonds, 1 per cent, and industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds, 4 per cent. Holdings of preferred and 
guaranteed stocks amounted to 2 per cent of total assets. 


* * * 


Increased Corporate Investments in 1946 reflected 
the growing demand for funds by private industry. During 
the second half of the year, the Company’s holdings of 
investments in corporate securities increased $118,521,671. 


* * * 


Holdings of First Mortgages on Real Estate were 
valued at $335,772,452 at the end of the year. There were 





* 


26,980 mortgage loans on residences for amounts of less 
than $10,000, aggregating $107,164,200. During 1946 the 


Company made 3,445 new mortgage loans aggregating f 


$46,785,930. Of these, 1,721 were mortgage loans to 
veterans amounting to $12,009,039. At the beginning of 
1947, the Company had mortgage loan engagements in 
excess of $41,000,000 which it expects to consummate 
during the current year. 


* * * 


Rental Housing provided a new medium for the invest. 
ment of the Company’s funds. Two developments were 
started in 1946: Stanworth, at Princeton, New Jersey, 
with 150 apartments, and Fresh Meadows, at Queens, 
Long Island, New York, with about 3,000 apartments and 
also shopping and other facilities for a community of 
some 10,000 people. 


* * * 


Reserves against the Company’s Contractual Obli- 
gations were further strengthened at the end of 
1946. All of these reserves are now computed on an 
interest basis of 254 per cent or lower. This action has 
been taken to protect the interests of the Company's 
policyholders in view of the continued low yields from the 
highest quality of investments. 


* * * 


The Provision for 1947 Dividends is $41,730,229 as 
compared with $38,895,341 for 1946. The New York Life 
is a mutual company paying dividends to policyholders 
only. 
* * * 

To Serve Policyholders and the Public, the Com- 
pany maintains 126 Branch Offices in principal cities and 
a sales organization of over 5,600 agents throughout the 


United States and Canada. 


President 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1946 


Ww 


a ASSETS LIABILITIES 
40 the 
ati Cash on hand or in banks.............e0. eeee $38,342,771 Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 
he z Bonds: Computed at 254% interest. . . .$2,212,312,214 $3,159,144,882 
; United States Government . ‘ ’ 6,544.02 152,144, 
ing of Obligations............+... $2,476,858,362 Computed at 274% interest... 386,544,029 
nts in Sree: 82,786,048 Computed at 2% interest... ... 553,288,639 
mate Municipal. ..........+..+00e. 33,438,208 3.317.261.7857 Reserve for future payments under Supplementary 
a as Cot anas eae 205,425,039( ~" ” ” CR. 5 ok nd odem it beatesdevaele saan eee 338,809,469 
Public Utility. .........+++++: 358,932,660 Reserve for Dividends left with the Company.... 196,523,634 


Industrial and Miscellaneous... 159,821,440 
nvest- Stocks, preferred and guaranteed.............. 97,414,289 Provision for 1947 Dividends to policyholders. . .. 41,730,229 
| Were § First Mortgages on Real Estate............... 335,772,452 Reserve for Premiums paid in advance......... 36,187,751 
ersey, Real Estate: 
leens, Properties for Company use... $10,948,406 Policy Claims in course of settlement and pro- 
= Foreclosed Properties, including vision for claims not reported............+++ 14,187,664 
$562,267 under Contract of 99 - 5 eee 
ity of ne Ate eo See ee 6,866,082 22,844,741 Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities....... os 5,548,439 

Rental Housing and Business as 

cevoucess: 5,030,253 Deen Tae. « c x000 000 cewcranendens oe 7,065,627 
Obli BE NR. xa 0G sdwesncéecdoasstavavionves 156,634,001 Miscellaneous Liabilities........ somecnanetien 3,452,953 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... 22,133,885 
d J nibedicneniaaese 3,795,650, 
be d Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net)...... 34,576,950 TOSRS SAE ae . 
an 

ie MON. 6 ssc ecescsncnerssuteveneeveens 1,708,434 Surplus Funds held for general contingencies. . . 231,038,632 
anv $4,026,689,280 $4,026;689,280 


m the Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued 
at $55,956,374 are deposited with Governments and States as 
required by law. 


29 as 
- Life 
Iders Ww 


Com 
_ and 


re The Company started business on April 12, 1845. It has always been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 


The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Slatement filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


A more complete report will gladly be sent upon request. In addition to further details on the Company’s operations 
during 1946, it discusses a number of recent developments believed to be of particular interest to policyholders. These 
include the Company’s entrance into the housing field, the welcome return of hundreds of veterans to the New York Life 
fy, organization, the serious rising trend of fatal automobile accidents, and a few examples from the many thousands of 
’ actual cases during the past year showing how life insurance serves human needs. A copy may be obtained by writing 
to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
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VERY life insurance company 

in America sells retirement 

income; sells it under one 
name or label, or another. Each 
has developed its own manner of 
presentation. Acclaim is due hun- 
dreds of such companies—and their 
home office and field personnel— 
for the dynamic, thought-provoking 
and action-inducing selling plans 
that have counted so heavily in the 
increased amount of life -insurance 
in force and that have done so 
much to shake shiftless and thrift- 
less, but well-meaning, Americans 
out of their economic lethargy. 


Any study of the overall picture, 
such as has engaged the attention 
of THe SPECTATOR for quite some 
time, leaves the observer with the 
impression that, generally speak- 
ing, the appeals, sales plans and 
sales arguments are somewhat simi- 
lar. This, after all, is to be ex- 
pected. There are only so many 
approaches, so many sources to tap, 
so many springs to be released on 
any one subject, and when thou- 
sands upon thousands of expert 
salesmen all bend their thoughts 
and energies to the sale of one par- 
ticular product or service, a cer- 
tain amount of similarity is bound 
to be expected. The amazing won- 
der of it is that so much originality 
has been shown in a field where 
certain fundamental thought proc- 
esses, psychological appeals and 
logical presentations have been 
tried and tested and reduced to a 
relatively few processes. Thou- 


























signed 
dotted-lines can testify to the fact 


sands upon thousands of 
that these really work—and the 
record shows conclusively that the 
American life underwriter does 
know how to win friends and in- 
fluence people. 

One of the pet selling processes 
in widespread use calls for the 
prospect to take pencil and paper 
and do a little figuring about his 
own financial condition to date. 
(We'll come to examples of this in 
just a minute). But right now, Mr. 
Reader, I’d like to suggest that you 
try this same technique on your- 
self for just a moment. I want to 
make a point, and I want you to 
help me make it. Then you'll be 
impressed, too. 

Get out pencil and paper, just as 
you so often do in the presence of 
a prospect. But this time I want 
you to do the figuring. Dig out 
for your own company, or agency, 
or even your own records, figures 
for the past 15 or 20 years, and put 
them down-in the spaces that fol- 
low: 

Total insurance sold ..$ 

Retirement income sold $ 


Difference 


By subtracting the retirement 
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income sold during this period from 
the increase in insurance in force, 
you can readily see how important 
sale of this “policy” has been in the 
progress of company and agency in 
recent years. 

Aren’t you impressed? And 
haven’t you an even greater re- 
spect and appreciation for the huge 
part retirement income has played 
in the financial success of company 


and agency—not to mention theJ 


policyholder himself? 

And now for a brief, highlighted 
tour into retirement-income-land, 
as presented in sales literature 
(without quotes) and sales talks 
(with quotes). 


“Openers” 

“Good morning, this is Mr. Pros- 
pect? Mr. Prospect, my name is 
John Underwriter, and I am ass0- 
ciated with the life insurance 
company. You know of my com- 
pany, no doubt. 

“Mr. Prospect, I have no way of 
knowing whether my services a 
a life underwriter will be of inter- 
est to you just at this time. But 
I do have an idea which has been 
of interest and value to many men 
in positions similar to yours, which 
might possibly be of interest and 
value to you. It will take only 3 
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RETIREMENT 
INCOME 


eatured on the cover—Top row, left to right: Financial Success for You 
Through the Law of Thrift—Reliance Life; Will the Future Find You 


Here? or. . . 


Here?—Atlantic Life; It’s Fun to Earn Money—Northwestern 


National; Are All Your Eggs In One Basket?—Mutual Life, New York; 


Happy At 70—Bankers Life Company. 
. to Make Happy Retirement Years—Franklin Life; Men 


a Gold Watch . . 


Second row—It Takes More Than 


Save Money for Two Reasons—Excelsior Life; How Much of Our Budget 
Would We Have to Set Aside to Carry this Sunshine Over Into Our “After 
Work” Years?—Fidelity Life Association; Some Day You Too Will Want to 


Retire . . 


. Income Will Be Needed . . 


. Your Life Insurance Dollars Are 


“Double Duty Dollars”—Leaves from the Visual Fact Finder, New York 
Life. Third row—You Earn a Fortune! How Much is Yours to Keep?— 
Union Central; With things as they are, how Can you build an estate . 

An Answer! The Only One!—Union Central; A Dependable Monthly Income 


That You... 
You Desire . 


. Cannot Possibly Outlive—Massachusetts Mutual; Retire When 
. The Optional Retirement Plan—Jefferson Standard; Why 


Farmers Are Buying Life Insurance—Connecticut Mutual. 


moment of your time for you to 
decide whether the idea I have in 
mind might be of value to you. 
To enable you to make that de- 
cision, I should like to ask you two 
questions.” —(Fidelity Mutual) 

The “Law of Thrift” is a potent 
sales aid when properly used. It 
clearly drives home the logic that 
to make financial progress, one must 
save first and then spend what is 
left. Any plan that puts spending 
before saving is almost certain to 
result in failure. Let’s see how 
this Law of Thrift actually works. 

“May I have two small sheets of 
paper, Mr. Prospect? Thank you. 
(Hold out one sheet) 

“Let’s say this is your pay check. 
But is it yours? Before you can 
Say any part of it is yours to keep, 
you give this part to the landlord 
(tear off a piece and lay it aside) 
and this part to the grocer (rip) 
and this part to the butcher (rip) 
and this to the tailor (rip). Now 
you have this one small piece left. 
That’s yours to keep. Wait! Maybe 
this was a bad month and you can’t 
keep even that. (Roll up last piece 
and lay it aside). 

“Now, let’s apply the Law of 
Thrift. (Take fresh sheet of paper) 
Here’s another pay check. We'll 
“first set aside that which you wish 


to keep”! (Tear off a small strip 
and carefully place it in your vest 
pocket). 

“Now, we'll spend the rest. This 
for the landlord (rip), this for the 
grocer (rip) and so on. (Lay all 
pieces aside, and then with de- 
liberate motions take the piece from 
your vest pocket and hold it up and 
quote:) ‘If you want to make the 
Law work, first set aside that which 
you wish to keep.’ Does this dem- 
onstration make sense, Mr. Pros- 
pect?”—(Reliance Life) 

* - a 

Mention such as that which fol- 
lows, of a mutual acquaintance is 
a device widely used, but note how 
the discussion slides, quickly and 
easily, into consideration of the 
prospect’s own activities and prob- 
lems. 

“Mr. Prospect, my name is John 
Agent. I am with the life 
insurance company. I was talking 
with Joe Blank the other day and 
your name was mentioned. Joe 
said you were a friend of his and 
suggested that I look in on you 
some day and get acquainted. 

“I understand you have been 
working here for some time; is that 
right? I imagine you find your 
work very interesting. Of course, 
I know nothing of your financial 
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Two pages from a forceful visual sales 
portfolio designed by the Excelsior Life. 
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plans, but I suppose one of the rea- 

sons you work is that some day 

you want to be financially inde- 

pendent.”— (Northwestern National) 
Desire and Need 

Men save money for two reasons: 
(1) To provide for their dependents 
if they should die too soon; (2) To 
provide for themselves if they live 
too long. (Excelsior Life) 

~ * * 

Some day you too will want to 
retire. Income will be needed. 
Your life insurance can help solve 
this problem. (New York Life) 

* * * 

The odds are against your being 
financially independent in your old 
age. Yet you turn the odds in your 
favor when you have a retirement 
income plan. Being old is no mis- 
fortune. Old age can be the hap- 
piest time of life. But being old— 


and broke—is tragic. (Reliance 
Life) 

* * * 
The retirement income plan 





is designed especially for: 

(a) Business and_ professional 
people whose “stock in trade” is 
personal service—who want a safe, 
convenient, systematic savings plan 
—a guarantee against the uncer- 
tainties and worries of the usual 
forms of investment. 

(b) The man or woman eligible 
for Social Security benefits at age 
65, but who wants—and can get— 
an adequate monthly income by 
adding $25, $50, $100 or more per 
month to the payments under this 
Act. 

(c) Every man or woman who 
wants to stop work at 55, 60 or 65, 
and live on in comfort, security 
and happiness. (Continental) 

- / * 

You needn't be rich to retire on 

a life income. Whether you are a 
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Z. STARR ARMSTRONG 


Friends throughout the country 
mourned the untimely passing ¢ 
Z. Starr Armstrong, agency seere. 
tary at the Republic National Lif 
of Dallas. Mr. Armstrong was hej 
in the highest esteem by topfligh 
home office executives, field me 
and trade journal publishers for th 
outstanding job he has done in th 
industry. 
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farmer or a factory worker, a dog. 
tor or a school teacher, you have 
ideas about what you want to d 
when the time comes for you t 
quit working. Maybe you woul 
just like to sit in the sun—and 
whittle. Or perhaps you would 
prefer to fish or play golf. Maybe 
you have always wanted to travel— 
to see something of this amazing 
country of ours. Or, after an ae- 
tive life, it might be possible that 
all you would want to do would 








be to listen to the ball games— 
and get caught up on your reading 
But in order to do any of these 
things, you need financial inde- 
pendence. You can enjoy life in 
full measure only if you know that 
you'll be having a regular income, 
ample for your needs, coming it 
month after month, as long as you 
live. That is an obligation yoy 
owe to the man you're going to be 
Have you ever reviewed you 
personal payroll? Have you ever 
figured out just what becomes 0 
all the money that passes through 
your hands? You have been earn- 
ing, let’s say, since you were 2 
and you’ll probably be earning ut- 
til you are 60. If your income 
averages $2,000, that’s a total of 
$80,000. What becomes of it? 
You pay the landlord and the 
grocer, your clothier and druggist 
and your doctor. These people, te 
gether with the garage, the movie 
owner, and several others, make 
up an imposing list. It’s no wom 
der the money goes out as fast @ 
it comes in! But in your eager 
ness to take care of everybody om 
your payroll, have you neglected 
to take care of the name which & 
actually, the most important one 
to you—your own? So that one 
day you can sit back and enjoy life 
in leisure, while you are drawing 
a regular, dependable monthly it- 
come from that payroll? A lot @ 
shrewd men are planning that way, 
right now. And they are doing if 
without any undue strain, without 
any great sacrifice. It is entirely 
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AT BIRTH 


Every boy baby is born 
with a life expectancy of 
63 years. Every girl can be 
expected to reach 67. But 
life insurance company 
figures show that from its 
first breath, the new baby 
starts to gain on that ex- 
pectancy. Charts below in- 
dicate how this “credit” 
grows as the child grows. 


AT TWENTY 


At age 20, by simple arigh- 
metic, the boy should have 
43 years left, the girl, 47. 
But people don’t live 
arithmetically. The table 
shows the boy can now 
expect to reach 68, the 
girl can live to be 71. The 
boy has added five years 
to his expectancy, and the 
girl has gained four years. 
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AT FIFTY 


As the couple advances in 
years, their “credit” still 
increases. After 30, the 
man always gains time at 
a faster rate than the 
woman. When they reach 
the age of 50, the man has 
gained nine years, for a 
total of 72; the woman has 
gained eight years, can 
expect to live till 75 
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AT SEVENTY 


When they're 70, accord- 
ing to their original ex- 
pectancies, the manshould 
have bowed out seven 
years before, the woman 
should have passed on 
three years ago. But 
they're still very much 
present. The actuarial 
charts have loaned him 
nine years and her ten. 















































AT NINETY 


Stili enjoying their lives 
at 90, our couple still has 
some time left, the charts 
show. The man has now 
gained 30 years, has three 
more to go. The woman 
has gained 26 years, and 
also has three left. And if 
they don’t settle up at age 
100, they can get an exten- 
sion of nearly two years! 
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. How Long Can You 
Expect to Live? 


Each birthday boosts your chances of living longer 


he older you get, the longer you have to live. This pleasing 

paradox, which should make you glad to be your age, is sup- 
plied by the Life Insurance Institute. It has figures to back it 
up. The Institute points out that actually, every year you live 
is subtracted from the total of what you have coming. But 
actuarially, every birthday adds years to the number you can 
expect to live. Only after you pass 100 does your expectancy 
level toward zero. The charts above show you how this all 
works out. Cheer up, folks. You’re gaining time! 
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Reprinted, by permission, from LOOK (April 15) 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A powerful sales argument for retirement income life insurance. 
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a matter of planning, and of carry- 
ing out that plan. (Bankers Life, 
Iowa) 
* * * 

$100,000.00 is a lot of money. 
But you, and most salaried work- 
ers, will make at least that much 
in a lifetime. You pay out of your 
pay check: rent or mortgage, milk, 
groceries, payments on time pur- 
chases, utilities, butcher, clothes, 
and your car. But—how about you 
—and yours? What is there left 
for you—and your family—to pro- 
tect the things that keep you steadi- 
ly on the job day after day, week 
after week? 

Have you provided (1) A fund 
which you may draw on to meet 
emergency expenses? (2) A re- 
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tirement income when you are too 
old to work? (3) Money for your 
family to live on should death de- 
prive them of your earnings? 

Think it over! At your present 
rate of saving, can you afford to 
retire when you reach retirement 
age? Could your dependents feed, 
clothe and house themselves with 
what you've saved should you die 
tomorrow? And, if you have chil- 
dren, what about their education? 
Would there be money “left over” 
from living expenses to send them 
to school? (Union Central) 

* * * 

You have money today. A por- 
tion of all you earn is yours to 
keep. Today, at the height of your 
earning power, your dollars may 


Me See ee ee 


See ® eee 


This series is intended to assist the Union Central agent to capitalize on the cur- 
rent concern over high income taxes and low investment yield. After learning that 
his prospect is concerned over the apparent impossibility of creating an estate under 
present conditions, the agent prepares for a second call by reminding the prospect of 


all the difficulties in his path, by holding out a solution. 


This preparation of the 


prospect is accomplished by mailing the five pieces in the order that they appear 
in the top row, second row, and the first piece on the left side of the third row. The 
latter sums up the problems emphasized in the previous pieces, and tells the prospect 


the agent will call with the solution. 


The solution is presented in the large booklet on the center of the board, above. 
This booklet is presented to the prospect at the time of the second interview. The 
four small leaflets to the right of the booklet are used as motivation pieces when 
the agent attempts to close. The leaflets fanned directly above are used to illustrate 


specific situations during the interview. 
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seem like little dollars. But some. 
day you'll make the change frop 
earning a living to living on pay 
earnings. It may be your ow 
choice, or it may be forced upg 
you, but that day is sure to com 
to almost everyone who lives very 
long. 

Then, the dollars you must haye 
when old age ends your ability t 
earn will be big dollars. Fortup. 
ate are the men and women wh 
have, through systematic and guar. 
anteed savings plans, during thei 
earning years, sent their little dol. 
lars ahead to provide the big com. 
forts and security of retiremen; 
years. (Franklin Life) 


* * * 


Where will you be at 60, 65 
Enjoying life, or worrying about 
how to live? 

Security—that’s what concerns us 
all, both for ourselves and ow 
families. Vital today, and more 
when earning power ceases, When 
you reach the age of retirement, 
will you have a guaranteed income 
on which to support your family and 
yourself? Or will you have to keep 
on working? Or will you be among 
those dependent upon others? 

You can provide security for your- 
self and your family by planning 
for the future today. In building 
security, you want a method which 
is convenient, practical and abso- 
lutely guaranteed—an income which 
you cannot outlive. It must be a plan 
that will work for you. 

Many plans for accumulating 
money have been found lacking. 
They may have required deposits of 
too large an amount; the factor of 
compound interest may have been 
disregarded. Depression may have 
wrought havoc with the funds in- 
vested, or death may have stepped 
in. You want a method of building 
for the future that has no “ifs, ands 
or buts”—one that is sure. (Atlantic 
Life) 

* + * 

You have no investment worries, 
either during the years of accumu 
lation or at retirement age. 

In case of temporary need for 
funds, you have the finest known 
type of collateral. Your dollar is 
biggest when you need it most 
(Franklin Life) 


* > . 


Loved ones receive full protection 
In event of your death before reach- 
ing retirement age, your family will 
receive the entire estate you set out 
to build. No other plan can offer 
you this. And the funds are at all 
times secure. (Atlantic Life) 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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E don’t have to worry about 
WV cus business—you and I— 

because our product does not 
fluctuate in value as many products 
do. It remains stable. Insurance 
is just as good today as it was 
yesterday and as it will be to- 
morrow. The public realizes that 
what we have to sell is essential 
to happiness, to a feeling of secur- 
ity, and to a freedom from fear. If 
insurance is sold intelligently, it 
becomes a necessity. 

Insurance has an important part 
to play in our present financial per- 
plexities. You know, as well as I, 
that during the depression thou- 
sands of families depended upon 
insurance in order to live. But, 
some families were not so fortunate. 
They had no insurance. 

My mother, a widow, with a de- 
pendent child had her money tied 
up in first mortagages, real estate, 
stocks and bonds and in banks, In 
the small town in which she lived 
the banks closed, the mortgages did 
not pay, and she became property 
poor. She had assets without in- 
come. I wanted to help her, but 
I did not have any business train- 
ing. I was floundering around as 
to what to do, when she said “If 
only some intelligent agent had 
suggested insurance to me, I would 
have a guaranteed income for my 
child and myself; I would not be in 
this predicament.” This situation 
prompted me to enter the business 
of selling insurance to women. 

Remember, my mother did not 
have what I call “protected secur- 
ity.” Why do I say “protected”? 


Because, it is protected by State 
Such investments stand out 
To me, 


law. 
in comparison to all others. 





Agent, New York City 
Home Life Insurance Company 











Lillian L. Joseph has done an outstanding job in the life insurance 
business. Currently, she is chairman of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
and is in charge of arrangements for the National Convention, which 


will be held in Boston in September. 


She qualified for the Million 


Dollar Round Table in 1945, an achievement attained only by a very 


few women in the United States, 


life insurance has become more 
than a business—it is a religion. 
It is the philosophy of the Good 
Life. The Good Life in family and 
in personal relations. The Good 
Life in social and economic connec- 
tions. It is the instrument which 
has kept pace with the needs and 
aspirations of the American people. 

What is ahead of us? What does 
the future hold in store for busi- 
ness? Nobody knows. First of all, 
we must realize that the pattern of 
yesterday’s business will not meet 
the needs of tomorrow. Let us 
pause a moment to determine the 
possibilities of life underwriters in 
the present scheme of things. 

The public today is not buying 
everything that is offered to them. 
They are becoming choosey. They 
insist upon recognized brands; 
brands that will give them the 
quality they want at a reasonable 
price. In short, we are coming into 
a buyer’s market, instead of a sell- 
er’s market. It follows, therefore, 
that our technique and sales ap- 
proach must be reversed due to the 
changing world. Women are con- 
tributing in a great measure to this 
change. They are participating in 
the social, economic and political 


spheres, They are determined to 
broaden their activities and help 
shape the pattern of a new world. 

Before World War I, there were 
many enterprising women launched 
in the work of the world, but in 
1917 the career idea was sown in 
the average female mind. Women, 
who had never before dreamed of 
working, suddenly found them- 
selves jogged out of their homes 
by the demands of war. The seed 
took root, but the vision was limited 
at first to the so-called women’s 
fields. Fathers and husbands saw 
their women folk entering many 
lines of endeavor with benevolent 
but skeptical pride. It had never 
occurred to them that this was 
more than a passing phase—an oc- 
cupation until marriage, a cure for 
middle-aged nerves. In fact, it was 
not until recently that the idea of 
women at work was accepted as a 
matter of course. 

World War II has accelerated this 
acceptance, and now that the war 
is over, we find a new chapter be- 
ing written. I refer, of course, not 
to the women of leisure, the de- 
butantes, the clinging vines, who 
hug the ghost of yesterday. I am 
speaking of the women who have 
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HE Penn Mutual’s Centennial 

contest for “My Most Dramatic 
Story of Life Insurance in Action” 
has been won by E. G. Branch, 
Penn Mutual general agent at 
Montgomery, Ala. The prize of a 
$100 United States Savings Bond, 
Series G, was delivered to Mr. 
Branch by Vice President Eric G. 
Johnson. 

Honorable Mentions for two 
other entries in the contest were 
given to Harold A. Wood of the 
Allan Gates Agency at Little Rock 
and Charles R. Mathews of the 
Wayne Clover Agency at Kansas 
City. 

E. G. Branch, the winner, is in his 
forty-eighth year as a Penn Mutual 
man, He has been a general agent 
since 1902 in the firm of Branch & 
Powell. When Mr. Branch left high 
school in Alabama, he was first in 
the grocery, then the dry goods 
store business. On the side, he gave 
violin lessons and instructed Polish 
immigrants in writing English. He 
is a past president of the Mont- 
gomery Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and has been particularly 
active in civic affairs. 





MY MOST 


DRAMATIC STORY 


0 F 


LIFE INSURANCE 


IN ACTION 
Sy E. G. Brauch 


General Agent, Montgomery, Ala. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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more composure, more practicabil- 
ity and keen far-sighted vision. 
Women today want facts. Their 
depth of interest has developed, 
but they refuse to be dazzled by 
vital facts and instead demand ac- 
tion. They are entrenched in jobs 
of every industry—technical work, 
chemical laboratories, agriculture 
and politics. They are tired of be- 
ing assistants to the assistant, and 
women are not willing to be recog- 
nized only as “the power behind the 
throne.” They will marry or not, 
as the spirit moves them, but once 
they make a real place for them- 
selves in business, they are there 


for life, or until the retirement 
policies bring in that welcome 
monthly security. 

“Women bought an_ estimated 


$3,000,000,000 worth of new life in- 
surance in 1946, or 15 per cent more 
than they did in 1945,” the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reported 
recently. “The total amount of life 
insurance owned by women rose to 
a new peak estimated at $35,000,- 
000,000. Their purchases of indus- 
trial insurance last year were 16 
per cent above 1945 and during 
1946, such purchases by women 


constituted 39 per cent of the total 
for industrial coverage.” 
We should re-educate ourselves 
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to sell women. How often does an 
agent say to a friend, “Go to my 
doctor; he’s marvelous,” or “Go to 
my psychiatrist; he’s tops.” Have 
you ever heard anyone say, “Go 
to my insurance agent, he knows 
his business.” But, they will, if you 
re-educate yourself to sell women. 
They’re waiting to be sold. Being 
a woman, may I suggest the tech- 
nique to use in selling to women. 
Impress your client with the fact 
that it is just as important to in- 
sure against living too long, as 
against dying too soon. Always 
keep a human, optimistic note in 
your talk, explaining that insur- 
ance proceeds are administered, 
that there is no bother of clipping 
coupons, or the necessity of making 
decisions regarding investments. 
The steps leading to the top are 
steep and precarious, but with 
proper training and guidance, we 
may achieve the goal of success. 

It is essential that we retain an 
open mind to the flow of new ideas 
and problems. We must, above all, 
have human understanding and 
courage. We should know our fel- 
low-beings and have sufficient con- 
viction to carry through all our 
undertakings. We need to have the 
capacity to analyze situations and 
make friends at every available 





opportunity. We must be persever- 
ing in all our efforts. Remember, 
a sale is never complete—and prop- 
erly serviced clients will add to the 
links in the chain of recommenda- 
tions. Don’t be afraid of new meth- 
ods. Dr. Harry Overstreet, the 
psychologist, says, “If you cannot 
change, whether you are 16 or 60, 
you are old.” I attribute most of 
my success to definite plans to 
which I adhere. 

There was a story on the subject 
of prospecting told by one of our 
New York women at a meeting 
sponsored by the League of Life In- 
surance Women. This young woman 
had just entered the business. She 
was finding somewhat complicated, 
and her general agent sensed her 
confusion. It was Christmas, so he 
said, “Betty, you’ve gone to school, 
you’ve passed your state board 
exam, you have your license now. 
Have a good time and forget all 
about business. Of course, tell 
everybody that you meet, that 
you’re in the insurance field, but 
forget about business.” 

Betty thought this was a fine 
idea, taking all things into consid- 
eration. She decided to go pros- 
pecting and, to put it in her own 
words, found herself “one nice big 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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GOOD many years ago I 

solicited a man for life insur- 
ance and he said in a very definite 
and final manner: “I’ve got all the 
insurance I need, all I want and 
all I can pay for.” A few diplo- 
matic questions developed the fact 
that he did have a nice line of in- 
surance, much more than I would 
have supposed he was able to carry. 
Then he added: “This insurance 
costs me a lot of money and, with 
all the expenses I have for Lillian, 
I just can’t put another cent into 
life insurance.” 

I knew nothing about Lillian, 
and I asked what he meant. “Lillian 
is my only daughter. She is two 
years old and will be a cripple all 
her life. Infantile paralysis.” I 
said, “Mr. X, have you, among 
your policies, a monthly income 
for life for Lillian?” He _ said, 
“No.” I sold him a contract pro- 
viding her with $25.00 per month 
for life. 

A few years later he died, and, 
when I took the claim papers to his 
widow, she said, “Mr. Branch, I 
have been looking over my hus- 
band’s policies and I am very much 


“| want you to write me three policies on my own life exactly like his—one for Lillian and 
one for each of the little boys.” 


surprised to find yours is to be 
paid to Lillian by the month. What 
on earth induced Mr. X to buy 
such a foolish policy? Twenty-five 
dollars a month! What good is 
that? She will use up the entire 
policy and there will be nothing 
for her brothers. Why, I could 
invest that policy in good 8% 
mortgages, or real estate, and get 
a larger income and preserve the 
principle.” 

I told her I accepted all the blame 
for her disappointment; that I in- 
duced her husband to buy that par- 
ticular type of insurance, because 
I thought Lillian represented a very 
definite need for a life income, etc. 
I then suggested that she leit me 
help her with the claim. She said 
“no”, that she wanted to consult 
her lawyer, as she proposed to force 
the company to make a cash setile- 
ment. I told her that was alright 


but, regardless of what her lawyer 
said, I could assure her the com- 
pany could not be forced to make 
such a settlement, etc.; that the con- 
tract was between her dead hus- 
band and our company; that a 
similar case had been carried to 





the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts and in every court the income 
contract was sustained. 

I waited a week or so and phoned 
her again, but she said she was not 
ready to sign anything, that her 
lawyer was still studying the case. 
Six months passed and one morn- 
ing she came to see me. She said, 
“Mr. Branch, after wrestling with 
my husband’s estate since his death, 
I am now convinced you and he 
were right and I was dead wrong. 
I have had people default on their 
interest, ’'ve had tenants move out 
without paying the rent, and real 
estate has certainly been a head- 
ache—taxes, insurance and repairs. 

I now think yours is the best 
policy he had, and I wish he had 
left most of mine on that plan. In 
fact, I am not only ready to sign 
the papers on his policy, but I 
want you to write me three policies 
on my own life exactly like his— 
one for Lillian and one for each 
of the little boys.” 

These three policies are still in 
force although all three children 
are now grown. In fact, she is now 
one of our very best boosters. 
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LIFE 
INSURANCE 


N any cross-section of life un- 

derwriters I am not unmindful of 

the fact that there will be just 
about as many different ideas as 
to the proper procedure in doing 
a good job for a person on his life 
insurance program as there are 
men and women in the group. 

I can only tell you what has 
worked for me during the past 26 
years. It’s fair to tell you that I'm 
a chemical engineer by degree but 
in the life insurance business by 
choice and would not trade it for 
any other business in the world. 
We can do more for humanity than 
almost any other profession known, 
except perhaps the ministry. 

Generally speaking, there are 
two methods of selling life insur- 
ance: Ist—The package method; 
2nd—Programming. I’ve done both 
and have made money by both 
methods, In the final analysis, how- 
ever, your prime problem is to find 
out everything he can about his 
prospect—at what age he wants to 
ease up on things, what minimum 
monthly income he wants at that 
age and what his obligations are, 
both actual and implied; what he 
has in possessions and earning 
power to accomplish his desires. 
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THE 
MAGIC 


OF 


With all this information in hand, 
you have the knowledge of what 
your prospect’s problems are and 
what he would like his program 
to be, and you can set about to 
suggest a solution to his problem. 
Bear in mind you must have full 
and complete information. Other- 
wise, you just cannot give your 
prospect the proper type and 
amount of insurance he needs. 

In my office we try to work on 
the predictable answer method. We 
only ask questions to which we 
know the probable answer, not just 
the possible answer. Then we must 
know the answer to the answer and 
in that way we believe we can lead 
a prospect down our “alley” and we 
know where we are going. Many 
people may think this is an impos- 
sible thing but it isn’t and I have 
had enough men, and new ones, too, 
who have followed this method to 
know that it will work. 

I am a firm believer in learning 
the procedure verbatim, no matter 
what plan you follow. To those who 
are not believers in learning sales 
talks verbatim, I would point out 
the fact that the highest paid busi- 
ness in the world requires of its 
people that they learn their parts 





is the motion 


verbatim and that 
picture business. When you learn 


your sales talk verbatim—and 
again I say I do not care particu- 
larly what sales talk you use—you 
learn to be easy and free and na- 
tural in giving it and that will 
have a favorable effect on your 
prospect. He feels that you know 
what you are talking about! 


As a track upon which to run, 
we use what we call a Balance 
Sheet and, in order to accumulate 
the data for this sheet, we follow 
a definite, verbatim procedure that 
is guaranteed to produce exactly 
the results you want. The choice 
of words, of course, is most im- 
portant. For instance, “level” and 
“flat” mean the same thing but, if 
you want to tell a man he is level- 
headed, you just can’t use the 
word flat. 

In making up a brief for a pros- 
pect, we work on what we call the 
twenty-percent (20%) rule. That 
means we try to get every prospect 
to save 20% of his gross annual in- 
come as a minimum premium. You 
will find by actually working this 
out that even that amount will only 
produce about half the amount nec- 
essary to do a complete job. 
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In our office we believe in writ- 
ing up a man’s case so that he is 
provided with a reasonable month- 
ly income at an age when he needs 
i To this contract we add family 
maintenance where greater protec- 
tion is needed in the case of death. 

We believe in stock rebuttals, 
stock answers and have them com- 
mitted, also, so that we do not have 
to “fish around” for the proper re- 
plies. The whole system of know- 
ing your sales talk and your re- 
plies verbatim gives one confidence 
and permits one to talk with finesse. 

There is nothing more contagious, 
nor harder to stop, than a sound 
idea and the whole make-up of life 
insurance is sound. Life insurance 
will do every sound thing that ail 
other good investments will do, plus 
the one thing that none of the 
others can do and that is complete 
and fulfill its every obligation upon 
the death of the insured. Remember, 
no other investment will do that! 

Now, let’s quote actual cases that 
show the magic of life insurance. 

Case No. 1—I asked Mr. A the 
following question: Mr. A, if you 
knew that you were going to lose 
$100,000.00 tomorrow, and could do 
something about it today, would 





Sy 


you do something today? He said, 
“Yes” and then I took a Balance 
Sheet on him. It developed that he 
needed $200.00 per month at age 60 
and that, in the event he died 
within the next 20 years, his wife 
would need at least $200.00 per 
month. He took exactly that con- 
tract with a premium of $1,532.40 
per year. 

Exactly one month after the sec- 
ond year’s premium was paid, he 
slipped and fell in his own home 
and died within five hours of a 
fractured skull. His widow today 
is receiving $224.00 per month be- 
cause she had accidental death 
benefits and, at the end of 20 years, 
there will be in cash $47,000.00 to be 
used as needed by his widow who 
will then be 59 years old. How else, 
except through life insurance, 
could a little over $3,000.00 have 
been invested and have produced 
such marvelous results on a guar- 
anteed basis, free from the neces- 
sity of supervision or reinvestment, 
and with such tax advantages? 

Case No. 2—A Balance Sheet was 
secured upon a young minister, a 
brief presented and both husband 
and wife liked the proposal, which 
was for $100.00 income to the pas- 


C. Bratuend 
Metheny 


Philadelphia 
Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


tor at age 65, with 20 year family 
maintenance that will pay $100.00 
per month to the widow for 20 
years, then $10,000.00 at the end of 
the twenty year period, if the hus- 
band’s death should occur within 
20 years from the date of issue of 
the policy. Also an education con- 
tract for $2,500.00 at age 18, with 
payor insurance, was included in 
the set-up. 

The minister’s wife, however, said 
the premiums required were far 
too much and that they could only 
take half the amount. I told her 
that I had had in my day a num- 
ber of arguments with wives re- 
garding the idea that premiums 
were too high BUT that I had never 
had to argue that question with a 
widow—that a widow always found 
there was nowhere near enough to 
take care of the situation. Neverthe- 
less, the interview resulted in an 
educational endowment at age 18 
being placed on the child and an 
income for life of $50.00 per month 
at age 60, with $50.00 per month, 20- 
year family maintenance attached. 
This contract also had accidental 
death benefits attached. This man 
also had an ordinary life policy for 
$2,000.00 with accidental death 
benefits included. He also had a 
$5,000.00 accident policy. 

Three years after the issuance 
of this income for life contract, as 
described above, this man was at- 
tending a church convention of 
young people and went swimming 
with several others and, in the act 
of trying to save one member of 
the party that had gone out beyond 
his depth and was in distress, both 
were drowned. 

In the process of settling this 
claim, the widow said to me: “I was 
rather rude to you, wasn't I, when 
I said that the plan you had out- 
lined was far too much for us to 
carry and we would only take 
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Stack Rebuttals 


“What can I get out of this thing if I have to stop in two or three 
years?” 

Rebuttal—“Let’s make it worse than that—let’s go out here ten years 
and see what you can get.” (Of course, you can show a lot better results 
on cash values, paid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, and Dividends at 
the end of ten years, particularly on the heavy premium plans.) 


* 


“I have a brother (or relative) in the business.” 

Rebuttal—“How much Life Insurance are ydu going to take from 
him just now?” The chances are very good that he will say, “I am not 
going to take any,” and the answer to that is, “Well, then he really 
doesn’t enter into the picture, right now, does he?” 


* cd 


“I am Life Insurance poor!” 
Rebuttal—“I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Prospect, because 
when you are ‘poor’ in anything it means you haven’t much of it. I find 
most people are poor in Life Insurance but rich in automobiles, radios, 
road houses and rent.” 
% k * 

“I don’t want any life insurance.” 

Rebuttal—“I am glad to hear you say that, because there is a paradox 
in life and it is this, most of the things we don’t want we need, and most 
of the things we need, we don’t want. We all want a twelve cylinder 
Packard but we don’t need it. We all need to go to Church but we 
don’t want to so I am glad to hear you say you don’t want it because it 
surely proves you need it and I would rather deal in what people need 
than in what they want.” 

* * * 

“What company do you represent?” 

Rebuttal—“What company do you prefer?” The reason for a reply 
like this is so that you might learn something from the questioner. If 
you tell him that you represent the such-and-such, you will learn nothing 
—you already know that. If he tells you that he prefers the XYZ com- 
pany, just say, “That’s interesting. Why?” You will be surprised how much 
information you can get by this apparently stupid answer to a civil 
question. 


“What company is the best company?” 

Rebuttal—“That’s interesting, Mr. Prospect, whose mother is the best 
mother?” You usually get the answer, “Yours is the best for you and 
mine is the best for me” and to that you reply, “Naturally then, Mr. 
Prospect, to me my company is the best. It isn’t the biggest nor it isn’t 
the best, but it is as good as the biggest and as good as the best.” 


“I want to divide this insurance with a couple of friends and I want 
to give you part also.” 

Rebuttal—“Mr. Prospect, that is very interesting but let me ask you 
if your leg were broken in three different places and I were a Doctor 
right here on the job, would you tell me, ‘Yes Doctor, I want you to mend 
the break near my thigh, but I have two other Doctor friends, Dr. X and 
Dr. Z. I want Dr. X to mend the break above my knee and Dr. Z to mend 
the break below my knee’? What would the Doctor to whom you were 
speaking think?” 
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half?” I replied that I realized thy 
at that time she did not mean 
be “rude” but that I knew why 
she had said was foolish. 

Of course, it’s no trick at all 
realize that we have made a mis. 
take after it has been done. Righ 
at this point, we should stop anj 
make ourselves realize that we 
should be more insistent sometime 
in refusing to accept “no” for a 
answer. 

Case No. 3—This case is about, 
man that 25 years ago was a mos 
successful manufacturer. I secured 
a Balance Sheet from him and i 
was a beauty. He had plenty o 
money and no life insurance. He 
was the type of fellow who scoffed 
at life insurance as did his fathe 
before him. I told him that, if his 
business would always be as suc- 
cessful as he thought it would be 
that $200.00 per month income for 
life at age 55 would be “peanuts” 
but that if, perchance, his busines 
went “hay-wire,” this income con- 
tract would be a God-send. 

I finally “persuaded” him to pro- 
vide a guaranteed monthly incom: 
of $200.00 to himself at age 55 s 
that he would have enough to tak 
care of tips, a little gift to his kid 
or his grandchildren, if ever he hag 
any. He laughed and said that he 
liked me and would take the in 
surance, although he thought it was 
the craziest thing he had ever done 

When I came back to deliver the 
contract, I conceived the idea of 
trying to get him to discount his 
premiums all the way through t 
age 55. This was back in the days 
when discounting premiums wa 
not done to any great extent. The 
discount rate was 3% and the com- 
pany would discount as many yeals 
as the policyholder desired. In this 
case the annual premium for $200.0 
per month income at age 55 wa 
$1,100.00. The first year’s premium 
plus the discounted premiums fo 
24 years, amounted to something 
around $22,000.00. I showed hin 
that he was not spending anything 
at all, and that by merely putting 
this money with our company in 
stead of the Second National Bank 
he immediately created a $20,000.0 
estate, plus the unearned discounted 
premium in event of his death. 

I also explained that the dis 
counted premiums and cash value 
were always available at his de 
mand and that, if he reached agg 
55 and began to draw his $200. 
per month, that he had the equiv 
alent of $80,000.00 worth of bond 
paying a guaranteed rate of 3% 
that he would receive this check 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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insurance business I have 

often given serious thought 
to the qualities of the various suc- 
cessful men I have come in con- 
tact with. Twenty-six years con- 
nected with the agency division of 
the business would naturally bring 
one in contact with most types of 
salesmen. What were the qualities 
these men demonstrated most forci- 


[) ‘insure many years in the life 


a pro Diy? What caused their success? 
incom So many new men ask, “What 
e 55 gm qualities do you believe are essen- 
to takem tial? What must I do to be suc- 
his kids cessful?” Many books have been 
‘he hai written on life insurance selling 
that he and, likely, anything I may add has 
the in™ no doubt been thoroughly treated 
t it wal before. However, the ideas I would 
er done like to consider in connection with 
iver the success may serve to review the 
idea off subject with you and they might 
unt his serve to remind you of a point or 
ough ti two you may have overlooked. 

he days First of all I think we must de- 
nS WE cide in our mind what this word 
nt. Th “Success” means to the life insur- 
1€ COM@ ance salesman. I think every in- 
y yeah® dividual must decide on a “Way 
In thi} of Life’ for himself. He knows 
$200.08 how much he earns now. He 
55 wai knows what he can do with his 
emlum™ money. He also knows what he 
ims fo would like to do. Let him estab- 
nething§ blish with his wife and family a 
od hin scale of living he wants to strive 
ny thing for. Perhaps his home surround- 
puttings ings need improving, his clothes 
iny M8 need replacing, he needs a new car, 
| Bank® extra holidays, ete. All these 
0,000.0 things require a certain definite 
ountedy income, according to a _ budget. 
ath. | Now, if our salesman secures 
ie dis through his business this new “Way 
value of Life” we must agree he is suc- 
is eH cessful. A modest way of putting 
ed — it would be that success would be 
$200.0 an improvement over his present 
a Standard of living. 

; on It must be agreed that one man’s 
checis Success would not be another’s. 
, Naturally, some men will be satis- 






fied with $2,000 annually and some 






























































































Success 
AS A SALESMAN 


with not less than $10,000. So, to 
start with, a goal must be estab- 
lished. This, I believe, may be 
changed as we go through life and 
ambition increases. There we have 
the word “Ambition,” which means 
so much as we lay our plans. A 
man’s performance will depend on 
his Ambition. But let us not for- 
get that the man with the modest 
income, who creates a better “Way 
of Life” through a slight increase 
in income, should still be classed 
as a success, even though his am- 
bition is not as great as that of 
another. 

Having created our goal our next 
problem is, “Are we ready to pay 
the price?” Success does not come 
easily. Your ability now and your 
developed ability in the future will 
largely affect your success. Let’s 


not forget that success requires 
hard work and as we start out on 
our new plans I believe we should 
agree on the fact that the most 
important quality for success, and 


this especially in Selling, is 
“Energy.” Most men have energy 
they have not used. A book I 


would recommend to any salesman 
is “How Not To Be Tired” by 
Marie Beynon Raye, which is one 
of our most popular books to-day, 
and has assisted many men in de- 
veloping additional energy for 
their work. You are also recom- 
mended to study your Company 
Training books on planning your 
work, time control, etc. They will 
all help you conserve energy. 
Habits of working are next on 
my list. The salesman’s habits of 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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WO cases recently decided by 
the courts, one in Illinois and 


the other in New York, have 
resulted in opposite opinions as to 
whether a life insurance company 
may be held liable for the payment 
of Federal Estate Tax imposed on 
proceeds paid or payable to named 
beneficiaries, 

On December 2, 1946, the United 
States Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, (Illinois), in the case of 
Hughes v. Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, decided that the 
insurance contract created only a 
relationship of debtor and creditor 
—not that of trustee or transferee— 
within the meaning of the law; that 
the ultimate incidence of tax is a 
matter of state law; and that, in the 
absence of a statute directing other- 
wise, the tax must be considered a 
charge against the whole estate— 
not against the individual shares. 
Hence, the insurance company was 
not liable for the payment of the 
tax. 

On December 14, 1946, the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of New York, New 
York County, in the Estate of 
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Bernard Zahn, decided that an in- 
surance company may not deny 
liability for Federal Estate Tax on 
the ground that the payment of the 
proceeds are in discharge of a con- 
tract obligation merely; and that, 
in accordance with the facts pre- 
sented, there is no occasion to look 
to anyone but the insurance com- 
pany for the money necessary to pay 
the tax. 

Before explaining these two cases 
more in detail, it might be well to 
examine the present statutory pro- 
visions relating to collection of and 
lien for tax. Section 826(b) of the 
law provides: 

“If the tax or any part thereof is 
paid by, or collected out of that 
part of the estate passing to or in 
the possession of any person other 
than the executor in his capacity as 
such, such person shall be entitled 
to reimbursement out of any part 
of the estate still undistributed or 
by a just and equitable contribution 
by the persons whose interest in 
the estate of the decedent would 
have been reduced if the tax had 
been paid before the distribution of 


the estate or whose interest is sub- 
ject to equal or prior liability for 
the payment of taxes, debts, or other 
charges against the estate, it being 
the purpose and intent of this sub- 
chapter that so far as is practicable 
and unless otherwise directed by 
the will of the decedent the tax shal] 
be paid out of the estate before its 
distribution.” 

As to the liability of life insur- 
ance beneficiaries, Section 826(c) 
provides: 

“Unless the decedent directs other- 
wise in his will, if any part of the 
gross estate upon which tax has 
been paid consists of proceeds of 
policies of insurance upon the life 
of the decedent receivable by a 
beneficiary other than the executor, 
the executor shall be entitled to 
recover from such beneficiary such 
portion of the total tax paid as the 
proceeds of such policies bear to 
the sum of the net estate and the 
amount of the exemption allowed in 
computing the net estate, * * *. If 
there is more than one such bene- 
ficiary the executor shall be en- 
titled to recover from such bene- 
ficiaries in the same ratio.” 

Section 827(b) provides, in part 
as follows: 

“If the tax herein imposed is not 
paid when due, then the spouse, 
transferee, trustee, surviving tenant, 
person in possession of the property 
by reason of the exercise, nonexer- 
cise, or release of a power of ap- 
pointment, or beneficiary, who re- 
ceives, or has on the date of de- 
cedents death, property included in 
the gross estate * * *, to the extent 
of the value, at the time of the de- 
cedent’s death, of such property, 
shall be personally liable for such 
tax.” 

The two decisions are explained 
more in detail, as follows: 

Frank C. Hughes v. Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada: 
(United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Seventh Circuit. Decided De- 
cember 2, 1946, on appeal from the 
District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division). 

In 1928, Mary H. Hughes pur- 
chased a single premium insurance 
and annuity combination on the life 
of her son, Frank C. Hughes, paying 
$945,000 to the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada for the con- 
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tract. After her death, the Board 
of Tax Appeals decided that the 
value of the contract to be includible 
in Mrs. Hughes’ estate, for estate 
tax purposes, was $900,000, and, on 
October 2, 1941, a judgment was en- 
tered against her estate for $217,- 
214.85, plus interest from March 13, 
1937. Because of doubt as to liabil- 
ity and collection, an offer to pay 
$165,000 in compromise was accepted 
by the Government, but final pay- 
ment amounted to $178,000. 

There were no assets in Mrs. 
Hughes’ estate with which to pay 
the judgment, and the beneficiaries 
of the contract were without funds 
with which to contribute their share 
until George A. Hughes, a son, and 
one of the beneficiaries, agreed to 
borrow the amount necessary from 
a bank and lend it to the other bene- 
ficiaries. However, this action was 
instituted against the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada to ob- 
tain a contribution to the tax pay- 
ment. 

The plaintiffs assert that they paid 
more than their just share of the 
tax burden, and that notwithstand- 
ing the settlement agreement, they 
are entitled to reimbursement from 
the insurer. They argued that the 
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settlement was paid by those who 
received merely the income from the 
fund, while contingent beneficiaries, 
who will receive the principal, made 
no contribution toward the tax. 

The court decided: 

(1) That the annuity contract 
created only the relationship of 
debtor and creditor; hence, the in- 
surance company was not a trustee 
or transferee within the meaning of 
the law. 

(2) That the ultimate incidence of 
the estate tax is a matter of state 
law, and Illinois has no provision 
in its laws relating to the incidence 
of the burden of the Federal Estate 
Tax. 

(3) That in the absence of statu- 
tory enactment directing otherwise, 
the tax must be considered as a 
charge against the whole of the 
estate and not against the individual 
shares, and 

(4) That the right of subrogation 
does not exist where it appears that 
at the time of the payment of the 
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debt, the intent was not to keep the 
debt alive, but to extinguish it. 

Estate of Bernard Zahn: (New 
York Surrogate’s Court, New York 
County. Decided December 14, 1946). 

At the time of Bernard Zahn’s 
death, his true estate, exclusive of 
life insurance, was valued at about 
$34,000, but estate taxes were im- 
posed solely because of the inclu- 
sion in the gross estate of about 
$250,000 of insurance on his life. In 
addition to this originally taxed in- 
surance, there was a further policy 
for $50,000 payable to a divorced 
wife, which the executor success- 
fully contended should not be in- 
cluded in the gross estate for the 
purpose of the tax. However, after 
the decision in Helvering v. Hal- 
lock, these excluded proceeds were 
held to be taxable. 

Shortly after Mr. Zahn’s death, 
the divorced wife demanded pay- 
ment of the proceeds and received a 
part payment on account. She then 
instituted an action in the courts to 
recover the balance and was success- 
ful on July 7, 1937. On June 5, 1940, 
she died destitute, an inmate of a 
state institution, and no recovery of 
estate taxes allocated to her policy 
could be made since the proceeds 
apparently were wholly dissipated. 

Because of the imposition of estate 
taxes on the life insurance pro- 
ceeds, the true estate, after the pay- 
ment of administration expenses and 
taxes, was insufficient to meet the 


claims of creditors, and the court 


states that there seems to be no 
doubt of the collectibility of all tax 
contributions, except that which 
arises because of the policy for the 
benefit of the divorced wife, and 
the question presented is whether 
the insurance company that issued 
the policy can be held liable for 
such tax. 

The insurance company claimed 
that it had complied with the re- 
quirements of the New York Law 
before making payment of the pro- 
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PASSING | 
JUDGMENT | 
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Halsey D. 
Josephson 


C.L.U. 


EAR IS A strange thing. A man who will willingly take a crack 
F at expressing a thought about atomic energy, or an involved tax 

regulation, will be practically frozen with fear about a simple 
expression of gratitude or appreciation, or a simple thought about 
practically anything. 


In the field of ideas, fear—contrary to general belief—is practically 
confined to simple things. Any dope is ready and willing to sound off 
on economic theories about which he knows absolutely nothing. 


I am interested in this subject, because it seems to me that our 
business is rapidly becoming jammed up with self-conscious and self- 
styled geniuses. Too many people are holding themselves up, intellectu- 
ally, by their boot-straps. Too many people are parading their tech- 
nical knowledge. Altogether too few people are acting like people. 


A few months ago an extremely likeable fellow from Canada ap- 
peared on the platform of the New York City Underwriters’ Association 
annual sales congress and introduced his talk with these words “I am 
only a pavement pounder from Montreal.” From that moment on, the 
house was his. With those few simple and humble words, he com- 
pletely won his audience. Yet many agents who instinctively re- 
ponded to the self-effacing visitor, went right ahead the next day 
referring to themselves as “Estate Planners,” “Pension Experts” and 
analysts of one kind or another, 


I had a long talk the other day with a likable and, at least, reason- 
ably able life insurance man whose short career has been featured by 
an outstanding lack of success. In far too many words, he told me 
that he loves to do a complete estate job but hates to sell a policy. 
I asked if there was something evil in convincing a man to start on a 
retirement program with a contract guaranteeing $50 a month. Or, 
if there was something dirty about starting a young man off with a 
$5,000 policy. He admitted this sort of thing was all right, but he 
just didn’t like it. 

I’m concerned about pompous attitudes, and I don’t believe that 
people want to buy their life insurance from hard-to-understand tech- 
nical “experts.” 

It may well be that fear breeds confusion and courage creates sim- 
plicity. Perhaps simplicity is much too complex for those who are 
simple and afraid. It may be reserved for those who are clever and 
courageous. 
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ceeds and no longer has possession 
of any of such proceeds. These 
claims did not impress the Court, 
which stated, in part, as follows: 

“* * * it seems to be established 
beyond further agitation that an 
insurance company may not deny 
liability for the tax on the ground 
that its policy payments are in dis- 
charge of a contract obligation 
merely and that, prior to payment, 
it had no earmarked fund attribut- 
able to any insurance policy * * *, 
It is also established * * * that an 
insurance company has the right to 
adjust its liability for payments 
under a matured policy so as to 
reserve the amount of the tax re- 
quired to be paid. The balance only 
of the proceeds is due the benefic- 
iary. 

“* * * The cases in this state and 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States remove from argument the 
question whether the possessor of 
the fund holds the Government’s 
share are well as the beneficiary’s 
share. When consideration is given 
to the fact that the insurance fund 
or contract is itself apportioned at 
the instant of death between the 
beneficiary and the sovereign, it be- 
comes at once apparent that the de- 
fense interposed by the insurance 
company of payment out by it of 
the entire contract amount is not 
an answer at all. * * * 

“Under the law settled by con- 
trolling authority there was in the 
hands of the insurer at the moment 
of deceased’s death the sum of $4,- 
699.92 which was the property of 
the Government of the United States. 
The insurer has never paid that 
money to the Government. It volun- 
tarily gave the beneficiary the 
equivalent of the Government’s 
share in addition to the share due 
the beneficiary. It says that it paid 
the beneficiary of the policy in good 
faith. It is clear, of course, that the 
executors too acted in good faith 
and also under compulsion. It is 
clear, too, that whatever right the 
Government had in the fund just 
mentioned passed by subrogation to 
the executors. They stand in the 
shoes of the Government in this 
controversy and have the same right 
to enforce the liability of the in- 
surance company as the Government 
would have had before the executors 
paid the additional assessment. As 
this court said in the Matter of 
Scott: 

‘The purchaser of an insurance 
contract and the insurance company 
which writes it are each unaware 
at the date of its execution whether 
in fact a tax will be imposed upon 
the rights created under it. Policies 
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jdentical in form, in date and in 
maturity may in the one case pro- 
vide a tax base and in another be 
free of tax because in the one case, 
the property rights passing by death 
(inclusive of insurance) may create 
a taxable estate, while in the other, 
the insured may have been insol- 
vent and the insurance proceeds may 
be insufficient alone to create basis 
for a tax. There is deemed to be 
written into each contract, never- 
theless, a clause which says in sub- 
stance that immediately upon the 
death of the insured, there is pay- 
able out of the policy proceeds (no 
matter in what form these are de- 
scribed in the written terms of the 
policy) the amount of the tax law- 
fully imposed thereon and that the 
benefits then accruing under the 
policy are deemed to be readjusted 
on an actuarial basis to the amount 
which would be payable had the 
policy terms in express words pro- 
vided for the immediate payment 
of the death tax by the insurance 
company. 

“Since this unwritten term is 
deemed to be in the policy because 
the power of the sovereign operates 
under the contract of insurance, it 
is not to be supposed that the 
sovereign has written the clause in 
any terms except such as secure to 
it both speed and certainty in the 
collection’of its tax. * * * Since the 
tax here is not a transfer tax but a 
true estate tax, it is clearly col- 
lectible out of the corpus of the 
taxable estate before any part of it 
reaches the beneficiaries. For every 
reason of convenience and certainty 
of collection the payment should be 
required of the insurance company 
and it in turn should make the 
necessary adjustments with the 
beneficiaries.’ ” 


In conclusion, the Court holds: 

“There is here no occasion to look 
to anyone but the insurance com- 
pany for the money necessary to pay 
the tax. Its good faith in handling 
over to the beneficiary the equiva- 
lent of the Government’s tax money 
is no defense. Like any other tax- 
payer, it was bound to reserve 
enough to meet the tax until the 
Government was completely fore- 
closed of any opportunity to impose 
the tax. Having failed to do so, it 
must now pay as demanded.” 

a *~ a 

Three interesting Tax Court cases 
pertaining to the Federal Estate Tax 
are summarized as follows: 

Welliver v. Commissioner: De- 
cided January 28, 1947. 

The proceeds of an individual life 
insurance policy taken out by an 
(Continued on Page 60) 








HE LONG-RANGE housing pro- 
gram embodied in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill (S. 866), 
which was recently approved by 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, still has a long and 
rocky road to travel before it be- 
comes the law of the land. The 
closeness of the committee vote, 7-6, 
indicates a tough fight on the 
Senate floor, although the upper 
body will probably approve the 
measure. The House will likely be 
the big stumbling block. It will be 
remembered that last year not even 
the personal appearance of Senator 
Taft on the House side could force 
a Similar bill out of the committee. 
Should the House approve any 
public housing legislation consider- 
able amendment can be expected. 
S. 866 is similar to the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill which sped 
through the Senate last year; the 
only major change affects the ad- 
ministrative set-up. The new bill 
sets up a National Housing Com- 
mission to coordinate Federal hous- 
ing activities and a Co-ordinating 
Council, an advisory body, which 
provides the means for working out 
harmonious relationships with re- 
spect to the housing functions of 
other government agencies. The 
measure also reestablishes on a 
permanent basis the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. The old bill would have 
co-ordinated government housing 
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activities: in the National Housing 
Agency, as presently constituted. 

The legislation sets a goal of 
decent housing for all Americans, 
combining the efforts of private 
enterprise and government. Its 
sponsors say that public housing 
will enter the picture only where 
private enterprise has clearly failed 
to meet existing needs. 

Specifically. the bill authorizes 
a continuation of technical research 
by the government, extension of 
government mortgage guarantees, 
yield insurance, Federal subsidies 
for slum clearance, and a large 
urban and rural public housing 
program. 


F PARTICULAR interest are 
O Titles V, VI, VII, covering in- 
surance and mortgage guarantees. 
Title V strengthens the existing 
tools of the Home Loan Bank and 
Federal Housing Administration to 
enable them to service moderate 
income families and veterans 
more effectively. For the Bank ad- 
ministration, it (1) expands the 
lending powers of the Home Loan 
Banks and of Federally-chartered 
savings and loan associations to 
permit their full participation in 
the FHA insurance and G. I. Bill 
of Rights home loan programs, and 
(2) improves the insurance pro- 
tection provided by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. For FHA, certain per- 
fecting amendments are provided 
which relate to all three of its basic 
existing programs (home modern- 
ization and repair, home ownership, 
and rental housing), including for 
example, (1) a provision with re- 
spect to the lapsing of debt service 
payments, when necessary as a re- 
sult of unemployment or other mis- 
fortune beyond the control of the 
home owner, and (2) provisions to 
help FHA to cope with the prob- 
lems created by higher costs. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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NNOUNCER: This is John 
Doe of WOR News and Spe- 
cial Features Department, 

speaking to you from Town Hall in 
New York City. We are bringing 
you a special broadcast from the 
seventh annual Forum on Economic 
and Social Trends which is being 
held here today by the New York 
Chapter of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
This is a national professional or- 
ganization of life insurance men 
and women. 

All five leaders of the day’s dis- 
cussions will take part in the con- 
densed version of the Forum which 
you are about to hear. The speak- 
ers will be John J. McCloy, presi- 
dent of the World Bank; Dr. Her- 
rell DeGraff, associate professor of 
land economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity; Walter W. Cenerazzo, president 
of the American Watch Workers 
Union; Dr. James H. S. Bossard, 
professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Stan- 
ley High, roving editor of Reader's 
Digest. The voice you will next 


CLU 
FORUM 


hear will be that of Mr. High, who 
will act as moderator—Mr. High. 

High: The general theme of our 
Forum discussion today is “Individ- 
ual Economic Security in our Post- 
War World.” This is a problem for 
all of us. It is not a simple prob- 
lem, nor is it a single problem, but 
a score of problems: local, national, 
and international. These problems 
are complicated. They involve high 
statesmanship, fundamental  eco- 
nomics and sociological principles. 
But our interest and concern today 
is with the simplest possible consid- 
eration of our personal and family 
security in this new world which— 
we hope—lies ahead. 


We are especially interested in 
our individual prospects as reflected 
in the three basic areas of land, 
labor and capital. These are the 
roots from which most of our so- 
cial and economic relationships 
stem. What we want to know is, 
how do we, the people, fare in these 
areas today? How will we fare in 
the period just ahead? We have 
here at this round table experts in 
these subjects. Each of them is 
here to give us a summary of the 
best thinking in his particular 
sphere. We will therefore open this 
forum with a discussion of “Land 
as the Foundation for Industrial 
Society” by Dr. Herrell DeGraff of 
Cornell University—Dr. DeGraff. 


DeGraff: Farmers are a minority 
group in our population. Yet, three 
times each day, by the very food 
we eat, the rest of us lay emphasis 
upon the important work they are 
doing. Farmers’ problems of pro- 
ducing personal security and a sat- 
isfying life are the problems of 
establishing a permanent, stable, 
and prosperous agriculture. As for 
the rest of us—the 82 percent of us 
who are not farmers—our vital stake 
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Speakers at New York City Forum on Economic and Social Trends, held by N. Y. 
Chapter, C.L.U., April 18, and carried over WOR for |5 minutes, left to right: Dr. 
James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Herrell De Graff, Cornell; Stanley 
High, roving editor, Reader's Digest, moderator; Walter W. Cenerazzo, president, 
American Watch Makers Union; John Jay McCloy, president, World Bank. 
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in agriculture is a continuing sup- 
ply of food and an increasing sup- 
ply of industrial raw materials, 
Without these there can be no se- 
curity in city life. And we can be 
assured of them only from an agri- 
cultural plant maintained in a high 
state of productivity. 

Of all the vast resources of this 
country, the land is the one most 
precious. It is one resource that, 
when properly managed, will pro- 
duce a continuing, even an increas- 
ing yield. And as our industrial 
machine eats ever more heavily 
into our non-agricultural resources, 
the soil becomes more vital still. 
Throughout most of our national 
history we have used all resources 
with a lavishness that now causes 
us concern over the future. We 
have farmed, forested, and mined 
in a reckless manner. The fact is 
not surprising. Continuous expan- 
sion to fill the open spaces has been 
the object of our past. And an ex- 
panding pioneer economy is not 
much concerned with the conserva- 
tion of resources. 

Only recently have we adopted 
general public concern over con- 
servation. Some of our precious 
soil has been lost by exploitive 
farming. And yet a black picture 
of our agricultural future should 
not be painted. If exploitation does 
not continue, we have still an acre- 
age of good farm land fully ade- 
quate to our prospective needs. 
City folks want adequate food and 
cheap food. When food prices are 
too high, city families cannot eat 
as they should eat for good health 
—and farmers lose a part of their 
market in the process. But food 
can also be too cheap. It was back 
in the 1930's, and it could be again. 
The danger with which we are all 
concerned is that when prices for 
farm produce fall too low the soils 
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of our farms are not maintained, 
the exploitive type of farming un- 
avoidably increases, and the future 
of our food supply is endangered. 

A depression is a catastrophe to 
the land as well as to the people 
on it. The permanent security of 
every family in the country is based 
upon our having full production 
and full consumption—conditions 
which are precisely the opposite of 
depression. Farmers are concerned 
with city prosperity because the 
city is their market. Cities are 
concerned with farm prosperity to 
assure the future of their food sup- 
ply. In the changing and, we hope, 
progressive pattern of American 
life this interdependence is increas- 
ing. Mutual understanding and co- 
operation between farm and city 
are more vital than ever before in 
our history. 

High: Thank you, Dr. DeGraff— 
and now we will turn to a second 
important area—one that we have 
come to call “Labor”. This is your- 
self and myself and everybody else 
who works. But we will consider 
here the group interest of organ- 
ized labor. To present a current 
picture of labor’s outlook in Amer- 
ica, we have with us the national 
leader of one group of workers, 
Walter W. Cenerazzo, president of 
the Watch Workers Union—Mr. 
Cenerazzo. 

Cenerazzo: Thank you, Mr. High. 
—Full production or planned econ- 
omy—that is the choice facing the 
American people this year. Today, 
in the halls of Congress and in the 
various State Legislatures, the 
forces of reaction are at play trying 
to bring down upon the head of the 
legitimate labor movement in 
America, punitive legislation which 
would destroy the strength of labor 
unions in collective bargaining. 
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None of this legislation would help 
create more productivity, none of 
this legislation would help bring 
together labor, management and the 
stockholder for the common pur- 
pose of more and more production 
at lowered unit costs. All of this 
pending legislation is negative leg- 
islation that tends to tear down 
rather than to build. 

History is repeating itself. After 
the last war, similar efforts were 
made by the forces of reaction to 
limit the legitimate objectives of 
labor. The management class 
strugglers who finance these anti- 
labor campaigns have been success- 
ful and will continue to be success- 
ful because the illusionary revolu- 
tionists who have captured a seg- 
ment of the labor movement have 
given them the tools to work with. 


These  illusionary _revolutionists 
preach the doctrine of planned 
economy. Some places they call 


this planned economy “Commun- 
ism”; other places they call it 
“Socialism”; but no matter how you 
gift-wrap it, it means that the citi- 
zens will be under the domination 
of the State rather than the gov- 
ernment being the will of the 
people. As the reactionary forces 
in management are bad for America, 
so are the illusionary revolutionists 
in the labor movement bad for 
America. The American people 
must learn to identify both of these 
types so that they can isolate them. 

I am in favor of regulating unions 
and establishing legislation which 
will guarantee a Bill of Rights to 
every member of every union in 
America. This would be positive, 
creative legislation and is the only 
way to offset the anti-labor hys- 
teria which is sweeping this coun- 
try today. The rules for bringing 
labor and management together at 
the conference table, whether they 





be compulsory mediation, concilia- 
tion, or fact-finding commissions, 


‘are problems which can be worked 


out by Congress. The important 
thing is to realize that we must 
have productivity if we are to pre- 
vent inflation and to assure labor 
that the wage increases which are 
negotiated will not be eaten up far 
quicker than labor can obtain them. 


When bread goes from 10c to 14c, . 
fewer people can afford to buy 
bread; when milk goes from 12¢ 
to 20c, fewer people can afford to 
buy milk; when low-priced auto- 
mobiles go from $900 to $1400, 
fewer people can afford to buy 
automobiles. I am firmly convinced 
that if we are to protect the jobs 
of American workmen, we must 
produce more and more and more 
at lowered unit cost. Labor and 
management better get together 
now and ask each other’s help or 
one or the other better go to the 
other party and make them take 
it. Fellow Americans, the year of 
decision is here. It is full produc- 
tion or planned economy. You now 
have the fate of American free en- 
terprise in your free hands. 

High: Thank you, Mr. Cenerazzo. 
Now we will hear from a man who 
is in an excellent position to speak 
for capital, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the World Bank. Taking 
as his subject, “International Work- 
ing Capital,” he will discuss the 
world-wide needs of capital for 
productive purposes. Mr. John J. 
McCloy, president of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

McCloy: Thank you. Some 50 
billion dollars of the wealth of the 
United States was made available 
to those who fought with the United 
States in order that victory in war 
might be achieved. The United 
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States expenditures on her own war 
effort brought the total of capital 
disbursed by this country to ap- 
proximately 341 billions, all used 
in the main for the purpose of de- 
struction. Adding what others have 
expended for the same purpose, the 
figures become astronomical indeed. 
It does seem that if the world can 
and does collectively spend so much 
for destructive purposes, it is time 

‘that we gave the best thought we 
can apply to the international in- 
vestment of capital for productive 
purposes, to the creation of condi- 
tions of economic health through- 
out the world. 


We shouldn't think of this in- 
vestment merely in terms of dol- 
lars; dollars are only a measure of 
the goods and services which are 
the real subject of the investment. 
We should consider as more sig- 
nificant the harbors, the airfields, 
the hydroelectric projects, the steel 
mills, the factories, the oil fields, 
which that investment will make 
possible. The financing of these de- 
velopments is not only an oppor- 
tunity; it is the satisfaction of a 
desperate need. A great part of 
the economic community of the 
world has been destroyed or de- 
moralized. If its economic rehabili- 
tation is made possible, the world 
will be a better place in which to 
live for all concerned. 

If, however, its economic health 
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"| wish my husband had gone to lunch with an insurance man." 





is not restored, there may not only 
not be an expanding world econo- 
my but a vastly contracting one, 
the consequences of which no coun- 
try would ultimately escape. It was 
because of the desire that private 
capital be employed for interna- 
tional investment that the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was formed. The 
International Bank is primarily a 
mechanism whereby private invest- 
ment funds in the capital-exporting 
nations—and today this means pre- 
dominantly the United States—may 
be made available at reasonable 
cost for the restoration and devel- 
opment of the productive capacities 
of the capital-importing countries. 

You may well ask why, if the Bank 
must rely on the private investment 
market for most of its funds, and 
if it can take only prudent busi- 
ness risks, there was any necessity 
for its establishment; why, in other 
words, was the job not left entirely 
to the investment market? The 
answer is that, in this transition 
period after the war, the needs of 
Europe and of the Far East to re- 
construct productive facilities rav- 
aged in the war, as well as the 
needs for developing the productive 
resources of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, are so large that 
the necessary financing would sim- 
ply not be available in the private 
market without some form of ef- 








— hyphen smith. 


fective international guarantee such 
as that which the International 
Bank affords. 

In the long run, however, inter- 
national investment of capital is 
primarily the function of the pri- 
vate market,snot of public agencies, 
The greater the contribution of the 
Bank to the creation of conditions 
of economic stability and prosper- 
ity throughout the world, the sooner 
can private agencies play their 
traditional role in the process of 
international investment. In the 
meantime, the International Bank 
forms a sort of safe bridge—safe so 
far as the investor in its securities 
is concerned—for private capital to 
move into the international field 
and thereby to help create the 
healthy world economy we all seek. 

High: Thank you, Mr. McCloy. 
—Now we have heard of the im- 
pact on our future of the varied 
problems of land, labor and capital. 
We have had a picture of continu- 
ing change. What do these changes 
mean to us, the people? We have 
asked an expert on sociology and 
family relationships to discuss this 
for us—Dr. James H. S. Bossard of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Bossard. 

Bossard: Thank you. All con- 
temporary problems must be con- 
sidered against the background of 
change—and contemporary change 
is noteworthy for its sheer rapidity, 
as well as its scope. To the aver- 
age man, change, and progress, 
mean mechanical] innovations, like 
the radio, television, telephoning 
from a moving train, or the atomic 
bomb. However, the great changes 
in human history are not those in 
the mechanical gadgets which men 
use, but in the institutionalized ar- 
rangements by which they live and 
in the attitudes and values which 
they accept. 

One of these changes is the pass- 
ing of the old fashioned neighbor- 
hood. Today, we live, not in one 
intimate inclusive group, with its 
feeling of likemindedness and se- 
curity, but in many _ secondary 
groups which are highly specialized 
and impersonal and limited in na- 
ture. We work with one group, play 
with another, worship with a third. 
Reinforcing and sharpening the ef- 
fects of these neighborhood changes 
are the recent changes in the struc- 
ture of the family. The historic 
form of family was the extended 
or kinship type in which a large 
number of related kinfolk lived to- 
gether and shared life’s experiences 
and problems. Today, most of us 


live in the immediate form of fami- 
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ly, made up of parents and children. 

Spare beds are avoided, for definite 
purposes of defense. This type of 
family lives unto itself, and largely 
apart from its kinfolk. This has 
advantages when all goes well, but 
it spells danger when things do not 
go well—which life has the habit 
of doing often. 

Again, modern man _ increasing- 
ly does not stay put. He moves 
about from job to job, home to 
home, community to community. 
Before the war, more than four 
million persons migrated annually 
across state lines in pursuit of in- 
dustrial employment. Every year, 
more than a million American fami- 
lies changed farms. More than 
thirty million civilians changed 
their residence during the recent 
war period. What does this re- 
peated moving about do to the ordi- 
nary person and family? Stated 
in terms of process, what happens 
is something like what happens 
when a shrub or tree is transplanted. 
The old root system of the organ- 
ism is broken, followed by the prob- 
lem of building up a new one. 

Finally, as a sociologist, I am ap- 
prehensive about the changing debt 
and tax structure of this country. 
This changing debt and tax struc- 
ture translates itself into problems 
of family life—family plans, income 
and savings. The family surplus 
and safeguard against the future, 
against old age is eaten up by taxes. 
Perhaps all that I have tried to say 
comes to this, that we humans are 
not just workers or capitalists, 
prospects or risks, buyers or sellers. 
Beyond all we are people, who live 
in families, that live in communi- 
ties, which are a part of a larger 
society. Looking out of our respec- 
tive windows, we see a world rush- 
ing by so fast that we forget the 
narrowness of the ledge on which 
we lean, Intent as we are, it is 
well not to neglect this ledge. 
High: Thank you, Dr. Bossard. 
This completes a four-part picture 
of the present and future which, 
at least, gives us an _ interesting 
base for speculation concerning our 
individual outlook. Certainly, this 
much seems certain from what we 
have heard—that as we go forward, 
cooperation between all of us as 
individuals and all of our various 
segments of society is going to be 
more and more essential. Also, 
even more than our old national 
concepts, the new world-wide con- 
cept involves the idea of help for 
and interest in our brothers, who- 
ever and wherever they may be. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 
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PROSPECTING 


By Stducey L. Wolkenberg 


c.1. U. 
Agent, New York City 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 


AM in a service business where 

the thing that makes me a little 

better than the next fellow is the 
amount of service I give. That little 
extra bit of service proves to be the 
strongest tool in my prospecting 
kit, and I hope to prove it. 

Some of us may get the false 
notion that prospecting is that effort 
which we specifically exert for the 
purpose of gaining new names— 
a time set aside for that and nothing 
else: Perhaps for the man just 
starting in the business, that state 
of mind is a healthy one. 

When I first started (and this 
may be an idea for the men just 
starting or who have recently come 
into the business) I clipped the paid 
birth announcements in the New 
York Times. Through my company 
I circularized these names with an 
excellent letter. I-used first a letter 
on an educational policy and then 
a letter featuring the family main- 
tenance policy. My replies came in 
very nicely, and that was really the 


keystone of my clientele. It is only 
seven years ago that I had to dis- 
continue this part of my prospect- 
ing, only because I didn’t have the 
time to follow up the leads that 
were coming in. I found myself too 
busy with qualified prospects, so I 
discontinued the system. 

In those days I soon learned that 
giving real service to those people 
who replied made them policyhold- 
ers. They in turn sent me to new 
policyholders. It was the service 
that I gave that made me rise above 
the crowd to the point where I was 
being recommended. It was here 
that I learned that prospecting is 
a continuous process, not time set 
aside to prospect alone. 

I don’t today make an effort at 
prospecting for the sake of pros- 
pecting. In my approach, in my at- 
tempts at the close, actually my 
whole selling process is interwoven 
with service, and, at the same time, 
prospecting. 

You may ask me at this point 
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what I mean by service. I mean 
such things as proper arrangement 
of the policies, integrating Social 
Security benefits, correcting settle- 
ment options, arrangement of a will 
to supplement the settlement op- 
tions, minimizing taxes wherever 
possible, and similar services. 

The accountant, in too many in- 
stances, concentrates on the profits 
and losses of the byginess and feels 
that is the extent of his work. The 
attorney, unfortunately, doesn’t 
often enough ask of what the estate 
is comprised or how taxes may be 
minimized; he just concentrates on 
the distribution of the estate after 
death. 

Who then in the present scheme 
of things is going to point out these 
estate problems? The only one who 
has the opportunity—by the infor- 
mation he gets, and the confidence 
he inspires—is the good life insur- 
ance man. That’s what I mean by 
service. Delivering this kind of 
service has been my greatest means 
of prospecting, because, while point- 
ing these things out to the man to 
whom I am talking, I will norm- 
ally say to him,” “I am sure you 
know someone whose situation is 
like yours, If his situation weren’t 
corrected, how would his family 
fare?” 

I am using third party influence 
on my prospect, but at the same 
time I am paving the way for the 
names of those individuals he is 
thinking about, who, most likely, 
are in the same boat he is in. 

Therefore, when I finish my job 
and deliver all his policies back to 
him with his house completely in 
order, I also deliver a resume of 
all his insurance, This record tells 
how his insurance will protect his 
family and his old age. At this point 
it is very simple for me to say to 
Mr. Prospect, “Now, give me the 
names of those fellows you were 
thinking about when first I intro- 
duced the subject to you. Who is it 
that you know who needs work 
done for him such as I have done 
for you?” And I very easily get a 
card of introduction or a telephone 
introduction. 

You see, my prospecting is a 
continuous process throughout the 
sale. 

I mentioned accountants and at- 
torneys a few minutes ago and com- 
mented that they don’t follow 
through quite as they should or as 
we try to do in helping our pros- 
pects to solve their estate problems. 
It is for this reason that I have cul- 
tivated accountants and attorneys 
as my centers of influence. Very 
often I go to see the accountant or 
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the attorney of my prospect and 
win his confidence to such a point 
that he recommends to me other 
clients of his. 

As an example, one law firm in 
this city regards me as its insurance 
department, There isn’t a question 
that ever comes up regarding in- 
surance that isn’t referred to me. I 
have made them conscious of the 
fact that I am better equipped to 
meet those problems and solve them 
than they are, and they don’t mind 
telling their clients that they have 
associated with them an insurance 
man who is an expert, whom they 
always call in. 

Like a magician, now, let me see 
if I can't actually pull a rabbit or 
two out of my hat. 

Social Security is an old way, 
but you have to look far and wide 
te find people not covered by Social 
Security. How about prospecting on 
that approach? How many people 
do you know who know nothing 
about the Social Security benefits 
to which they are entitled? How 
many people do you know whose 
life insurance is not integrated with 
the Social Security benefits that 
they may expect? How many peo- 
ple do you know whose retirement 
plans aren’t thoroughly co-ordi- 
nated because the benefits under So- 
cial Security have not been clearly 
thought out and presented to your 
prospect so that he _ thoroughly 
understands those benefits and can 
implement them with annuities? 


The field is wide open and if you 
want to find prospects easily, ask 
the next ten people you see what 
they know about their Social Se- 
curity benefits and offer to help 
them understand those benefits. 
Then coordinate those benefits with 
whatever life insurance they have. 
I have found the chances are one in 
every three or four that I will come 
up with a sale. Do you see what I 
mean by prospecting through serv- 
ice? And don’t scoff at the small 
sales that may result because they 
lead to the big ones, 

Maybe I have another rabbit. 
Did you ever hear of G. I. insur- 
ance? There are only some 13,000,- 
000 boys and girls in this country 
today that either had it or still 
have it. How much help have you 
tried to give these G. I’s? Not in 
the hope of course, of developing 
a prospect, but with the thought in 
mind that you are doing a service 
to someone who perhaps did a 
greater service for you. Who is in 
a better position to give honest to 
goodness advice to G. I.’s, the clerk 
at the Veterans’ Administration who 
is so bogged down with overwork 





that he is weary, or the life insyr- 
ance man who will take a real per- 
sonal interest in the G. I. as he does 
with all of his prospects, and who 
then maps out a tailor-made pro- 
gram to include the G. I. insurance, 
properly written as to plan, settle- 
ment options, disability benefits, 
and so forth. 

I have taken just that kind of an 
attitude, and as a result I have proc. 
essed about seventy cases so far 
for which G. I.’s are deeply grate- 
ful. I feel wonderful about the fact 
that I have helped them with their 
life insurance problems, and shall 
I tell you a little secret? I have 
actually sold $94,000 of business 
with $3,091 in premiums as a direct 
result of the service I have given 
these G. I.’s Can you imagine what 
the situation is going to be like 
when some of these G. I.’s get on 
their feet and begin to earn real 
money that they will want to put 
into more life insurance? That’s 
what I mean by prospecting through 
service. 

I have one more rabbit, I think— 
it is a service that I have used for 
many years, and that I have des- 
cribed quite often. But I think it 
still has its place here and now. 


About twelve years ago I com- 
pleted for a prospect, an analysis 
of his life insurance such as I al- 
ways do after the first interview. I 
know all about his life insurance. 
He had fourteen policies payable 
quarterly, which meant fifty-six 
premium notices a year, and with 
second or last notices, 112 a year. 
I suggested more insurance to him 
because I thought he needed it, but 
he said he was sorry. All the rest 
of my suggestions were accepted 
but the new insurance was not. As 
a matter of fact, he was planning to 
drop part of his insurance to cut 
his premiums down to $200 per 
month. I must have been especially 
wide awake that day because my 
answer to him was, “Will you pay 
me $200 a month and let me write 
my own ticket?” 

“What do you mean,” he said. 

I stuck to my guns. “Will you 
pay me $200 per month and let me 
write my own ticket?” I had the 
poor devil cornered. He committed 
himself to $200 a month and he 
couldn't squirm out. Actually, his 
premiums were only $1,600 a year, 
and $200 a month is $2,400 a year. 
Of course, right then I wrote some 
new insurance, and I gave birth to 
an idea at the same time—an idea 
of service which has helped me to 
bring this man I am talking about 
to a point where he is paying me 
$800 a month. 
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Here is the service. If you want 
to join my “Make It Easy Club” as 
I call it, you must budget your an- 
nual insurance premiums, either 
weekly or monthly. I open a savings 
bank account for you in your name 
from which only you can make 
withdrawals, but I keep the bank 
book. Your deposit checks are not 
made payable to me, but are made 
payable directly to the savings 
bank. I don’t want the responsibil- 
ity of personal handling of the 
money, nor do I want the job of 
keeping books. The passbook is the 
whole bookkeeping system. When 
premiums are due, a draft on the 
bank is drawn made payable to the 
proper life insurance company and 
sent to you for your signature. You 
then send it back to me. We get the 
check drawn at the bank, mail it to 
the company, and that is the end of 
the transaction. In other words, this 
service that I render makes your 
premiums come from you on an 
even, easy weekly or monthly bud- 
get basis regardless of how the ac- 
tual premiums paid to company fall 
due. 

We define a prospect as one who 
is a likely buyer, but who also has 
the ability to pay. I think the best 
experience with this plan is one 
that I had in October or November 
of 1944 with a fellow who was a 
likely buyer, but didn’t have the 
money to pay only because he 
couldn't manage his money. About 




















“Just make believe I'm the probate judge who'll liquidate your partnership.’ 


seven years before, I had sold him 
a family maintenance policy with a 
premium of about $350, which at 
that time brought his life insurance 
cost up to $700 a year. I knew I 
wasn't doing as good a job for him 
as I should. He was an odd fellow, 
though, when it came to handling 
his money in spite of the fact that 
he was earning $12,000 a year then 
as merchandising manager for one 
of our big department stores. In the 
hope of doing a better job, I got him 
interested in retirement plans, but 
I had some very sad experiences. 
Year after year I brought him illus- 
trations. As a matter of fact, one 
time I even had a policy issued, 
but it was never paid for and it 
wasn’t because he didn’t want the 
policy. 

In October of 1944 he called me 
and asked if I wouldn't see him. 
He impressed upon me the fact that 
this time he really meant business. 
Incidentally, he had since taken the 
job as merchandise manager for 
one of our big mail order houses 
with a boost in salary to $18,000 a 
year. I told him I wouldn’t see him 
unless he sent me a check for $500 
or $1,000 to show his good faith, but 
he prevailed upon me and I weak- 
ened. I went out to see him at his 
home, and got there before he did. 
His wife told me that it was she 
who was prodding him to put more 
money into life insurance. She told 
me that he could easily afford $200 











— hyphen smith 





a month. My entire discussion with 
him after he appeared was not on 
any particular plan of insurance, 
but strictly on the basis of how 
much per month he would deposit 
in a savings bank account that I 
would open for him. After much 
trading we settled for $125. When I 
asked him for his check, I met his 
usual answer, “I can’t give it to you 
because this is the end of the month. 
I get paid between the first and the 
fifth. You can have your check be- 
tween the fifth and the tenth.” 

“Okay,” says I. “I'll mail you a 
deposit slip, a signature card and 
an identification card, and when 
you have enough money in the sav- 
ings bank I'll talk annuities to you.” 

“But what am I going to get for 
my money?” 

“We'll see about that later, all 
I'm asking you to do now is open 
up a savings bank account.” 

I waited very patiently for Nov- 
ember 10. . . . It came and went, 
and so did the eleventh and the 
twelfth, and then I called him. This 
was the conversation: 

“I know why you called—you 
didn't get my check. I discussed the 
whole plan with a friend of mine 
whose advice I regard very highly. 
He says that this monthly payment 
business is kid stuff. If you want to 
buy life insurance or an annuity, 
sign the application, be examined, 
write out the check and you'll have 
a policy, and Sidney, I think he’s 
right. This is kid stuff.” 

At this point there was a dead 
silence for what seemed eternity. 
It required all my will power to 
keep from answering him because 
now I was sore as hops. I succeeded 
in controlling myself, however, long 
enough for him to break down to 
say, “But I think for me this is a 
good idea. You'll have the check in 
the morning.” And, believé it or 
not, the next morning I had a check 
for $200. I didn’t have to remind 
him in December about his check 
and after it came in, with $400 of 
his money in my hands I went up 
to see him. I took his application 
for $15,000 of endowment income 
with a premium of $800 and got an 
additional check for $200. Now I 
was one month ahead of schedule. 

We paid the annual premium on 
the new policy by borrowing on 
the policy I had written seven years 
earlier. His budget was $125 per 
month which covered his new pre- 
mium commitments of $1,500 per 
year. I arranged to get $200 a month 
for the first year only. The extra 
$75 or $900 for the year to be used 
to repay the loan plus interest. 


(Concluded on Page 58) 
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OU can’t sell mortgage insur- 
ance to a family living in an 
apartment or a rented home, but 
you can sell “rent” insurance. 
Without Dad’s income, how will 
Mother keep a roof over her own 
and the children’s heads nowadays? 
This neat little idea has furnished 
many an agent of the Midland 
Mutual Life of Columbus, O., with 
a novel approach to many a pros- 
pect . . . and access to many extra 
dollars over a considerable 
period of time. As a result, its 
executives have been kind enough 
to pass it along to The Spectator 
with the hope that it may prove 
equally productive for others in 
the business. The “sales talk” 
ordinarily used runs something like 
this: 

Do you know Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Prospect? The reason I ask is that 
not long ago I was able to help 
him solve a problem that is par- 


We 


see, Mr. Jones had friends who 
were having a tough time finding 
a decent place in which to live. 
And, as he listened to their talk 
about how scarce houses and apart- 
ments are today, he suddenly real- 
ized how important his apartment 
was to his family. If something 
happened to him, where would his 
wife get the money to pay the 
rent? If they were evicted, where 
would they go? How would they 
live? 

Well, I was able to show him an 
inexpensive way to make sure that 
his death would not result in his 
family’s having to give up their 
apartment. He now knows that his 
family will not have to join the 
thousands of people who are search- 
ing high and low today for a decent 
place that they can afford. 

The reason I’m telling you about 
Mr. Jones is that you have the 
same problem. For, if the unex- 





you never know when it will 
your wife and children will need 
a place to live in just as much as 
they do right now. And, if your 
income should be cut off, where 
would they get the money to pay 
the rent? If they couldn’t raise it 
and were evicted, where would 
they go? Would it mean that they 
would have to split up? 

The answer to this problem is 
to be found in ‘rent’ insurance, 
Here’s how it works: For a very 
small percentage of your present 
monthly rent, you can set up a 
plan guaranteeing that your wife 
will be able to pay the rent for a 
definite number of years, if you 
aren’t here to pay it yourself. Ap- 
proximately how much rent do you 
pay each month? 

(The table below shows the 
amounts of insurance required to 
provide a desired monthly rent- 
income for the “number of years” 





ticularly important today. You pected should happen to you—and indicated.) 

HN! DESRED MONTHLY RENT-INCOME _|iiHiitittitiiiiiiieitniiviitiiniHnvrrinvsininriivitiiviivitaitiiiit iii 
No.of Years $25 $30 $35 $40 $45 $50 $55 $60 $65 $70 $75 
1 eer ioek. . ecete  .aieee ~ <kibeeer  —c. ikeeeeie en 

2 wks iets , $1060 $1178 $1295 $1413 $1531 $1649 $1766 

3 and $1049 $1224 $1399 1574 1749 1924 2099 2274 2449 2624 

4 $1155 1386 1617 1847 2078 2309 2540 2771 3002 3233 3464 

5 1429 1715 2001 2287 2573 2859 3144 3430 3716 4002 4288 

6 1699 2038 2378 2718 3057 3397 3737 4077 4416 4756 5096 

7 1963 2355 2748 3140 3533 3925 4318 4710 5103 5495 5888 

8 2221 2666 3110 3554 3998 4443 4887 5331 5776 6220 6664 

9 2475 2970 3465 3960 4455 4950 5445 5940 6435 6930 7425 
10 2724 3269 3813 4358 4903 5448 5993 6537 7082 7627 8172 
11 2968 3561 4155 4748 5342 5936 6529 7123 7716 8310 8903 
12 3207 3848 4490 5131 5772 6414 7055 7696 8338 8979 9621 
13 3441 4130 4818 5506 6194 6883 7571 8259 8947 9636 10324 
14 3671 4405 £140 5874 6608 7342 8076 8811 9545 10279 11013 
15 3896 4676 5455 6234 7014 7793 8572 9351 10131 10910 11689 
16 4117 4941 5764 6588 7411 8235 9058 9882 10705 11528 12352 
17 4334 5201 6067 6934 7801 8668 9535 10401 11268 12135 13002 
18 4546 5455 6365 7274 8183 9092 10002 10911 11820 12729 13639 
19 4754 5705 6656 7607 8558 9509 10460 11410 12361 13312 14263 
20 4958 5950 6942 7933 8925 9917 10909 11900 12892 13884 14875 
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Your Field Men 
Salute You! 


More than twenty years ago you gave to us the greatest of 
all the many advantages we owe to you. In 1926, after years 
of thoughtful study, you pioneered a new course for Acacia 
and made possible for your field men a degree of accomplish- 
ment and prosperity we otherwise would not have known. 


Prior to 1926, Acacia followed the beaten path of mutual 
company premium structure, but in that year you lifted the 
company out of that path and put it up onto the highway 
of progress. In spite of the criticism and condemnation of 
your contemporaries, and skepticism from even your own 
associates, you went ahead with the low premium, profit- 
sharing plan that has made Acacia one of America’s leading 
life insurance companies. Twenty years of testing have 
proved to the world the soundness of your judgment and 
the clarity of your vision. 


That plan, which we call today The Acacia Way, has not 
only saved millions of dollars for the families of America, 
but it has put into the hands of your field men throughout 
the land the finest selling tool that any group of men could 
possibly possess. 


Through this plaque we express our fervent thanks and heart- 
felt appreciation for this great advantage which you have 
made possible for us. 


President Montgomery, 
your field men salute you! 


AYA R MAYA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN) 


Home Office: Washington 1, D. C. 
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HANDLE CASE 


16” x 12”—Made in top grain smooth cowhide in natural, 
suntan, british-brown or black, three way zipper with 
disappearing handles. Hand turned edges. Four full 
length pockets with gusset in simulated leather. 


ZIPPER RINGBINDER 


14” x 10”—3-ring 1” binder. Made in smooth top grain 
cowhide in suntan, british-brown or black, hand turned 
edges, three piece cover. One gusseted and three flat 
pockets in simulated leather. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
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BRIEF BAG 


16" x 13” and 18” x 14"—Made in top grain smooth cow- 
hide in natural, suntan, british-brown or black. Frame 
style, post handle and extension lock, steel reinforced, 
drop bottom, two partitions, polished edges. 


UNDERARM CASE 


16” x 12"—Made in top grain smooth cowhide in natural, 
suntan, british-brown or black, three way zipper, hand 
turned edges. Two full length pockets with gussets in 
simulated leather. Identification-card pocket and loop 
for pencil. 


“OF AMERICA. 


ANY MAN 


WILL BE 


PROUD to CARRY 


There's not a business man in 
the world who wouldn't be glad 
to own and use one of these 
handsome leather cases. The 
very sight of it spells char- 
acter, quality and prosperity. 


These *ACA leather cases are 
just the thing for your sales 
staff—wonderful for sales con- 
test and bonus prizes, conven- 
tion gifts and good-will build- 
ers. 


With our 24 years of “know- 


how" in leather goods, we can 


assure you of real value in 





each of these cases. 


Write for : 
Quantity Prices/” 
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66 S long as the general pub- 
lic voices unsatisfied de- 
mands for fuller and more 
general protection, we face a major 
challenge to answer them if we 
do not want to see government 
take over where we have failed, 
declared Dwight L. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the American Life Conven- 
tion, in Omaha on May 2. “Surely 
it is not too much to hope that we 
retain undiminished the genius 
that made American life insurance 
what it is. I believe that in the 
years right ahead we shall find a 
greater need for various forms of 
both individual and group insur- 
ance that will cover not only life, 
but disability and sickness hazards, 
old age retirement and even per- 
haps some form of unemployment 
insurance that may cover the em- 
ployes of all manner of industries, 
large and small. A wide field is 
waiting for coverage not now in 
force or even available, the cost of 
which could be borne by both em- 
ployer and employe. Business could 
be geared to stand its cost. 
“Progressive industrialists in 
many instances have decided that 
it is sound personne] policy to sup- 
ply quite extensive coverage to 
their permanent employes, includ- 
ing even their dependents. The 
basic idea is of course quite old, 
but in recent years many employ- 
ers have enlarged its scope to in- 
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clude not only group life, accident 
and sickness coverage, but pension 
trusts and retirement plans, and 
also individual policies in various 
forms. 

“Not long ago I heard of a na- 
tional manufacturing concern that 
presented one of the oldest and 
finest life insurance companies in 
the country with a program this 
employer was about to adopt. The 
concern asked the insurance com- 
pany if it would formulate a policy 
that would supply the types of cov- 
erage and state what rates would 
be adequate for the purpose. This 
manufacturer was forward looking 
and had definite ideas of how the 
free enterprise system could be 
better preserved by an improved 
morale and heightened co-opera- 
tion of personnel. It wanted Amer- 
ican life insurance to aid it in its 
task. This particular life insur- 
ance company replied most regret- 
fully that it had no coverage of 
the kind desired and would make 
no proposal. This employer’s idea 
involved a certain amount of pion- 
eering and it wanted an old prin- 
ciple dressed in a new style. To 
listen sympathetically and _ intelli- 


O. J. 
ARNOLD 











gently to requests like that and to 
draw on our creative powers to 
fulfill them—that, it seems to me 
is one of the greatest challenges 
and opportunities presented to life 
insurance management. 

“America was built by pioneers, 
Our whole civilization on this con- 
tinent is a major improvisation. In 
pioneering there are pitfalls, and 
sad errors can be made by the un- 
wary. Every large life insurance 
company of today had its time of 
pioneering and has had to steer 
past many pitfalls. To refuse to 
attempt more effort of the same 
sort is to risk crystallization and 
stagnation, 

“Such plans properly administered 
by the traditional carriers of pro- 
tection should prove far less ex- 
pensive than the ultimate cost of 
too comprehensive government 
plans. They would avoid the in- 
evitable politics implicit in any 
governmental setup. Social secur- 
ity as bait for votes could prove 
just as disastrous to the republic as 
the corn doles of ancient Rome.” 

Toll of Carelessness 

Education aimed to reduce care- 
lessness, which causes most fires, 
is the only final answer to the fire 
problem. O. J. Arnold, president 
of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, told the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Fire Preven- 
tion in Washington on May 7. 

Citing Metropolitan Life estimates 
that human failures cause nearly 
90 per cent of all catastrophies and 
more than three-fourths of the re- 
sulting deaths, Mr. Arnold urged 
an all-out campaign to make the 
public aware of the ghastly toll of 
its own carelessness. The cost of 
a disaster like that at Texas City, 
he said, is not measured wholly by 
the immediate economic losses, but 
also includes the personal losses to 
the families of the dead and injured 
and the continuing loss to society 
of the contributions they would 
have made in their life’s work. 

Speaking for the life insurance 
business, he said: “We believe that 
any business holding the important 
place which life insurance does in 
the national aconomy has a respon- 
sibility to promote the welfare of 
the people as a whole ‘as well as of 
its policyholders. We believe that 
is good business as well as good 
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citizenship. Keen as the life in- 
surance business is to conserve life 
jn order to reduce mortality rates 
and hence the cost of life insurance 
to the public, it is aware, too, of 
the importance of conserving hu- 
man values because of the long- 
range contribution they make to 
the general welfare.” - 

People will respond to intelligent 
programs of education, the speaker 
declared, referring to the success 
in getting large numbers of people 
vaccinated, fund raising campaigns 
to fight heart diseases, cancer, and 
polio, and preventive health cam- 
paigns—such as the city-wide chest 
X-raying program launched re- 
cently in his home city of Minne- 
apolis. 


Prudential’s Western Head Office 


“We are at a great turning point 
in our national set-up. During the 
next few decades we are going to 
see a tremendous shift of the fi- 
nancial and economic control of in- 
dustries to the West and to the 
Southwest,” asserted Carrol] M. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential, 
in discussing the company’s plan 
to establish a Western head office 
in Los Angeles before the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in that city, May 2. 

“I do not mean branch office, 
sales offices or the like. These you 
have always had and will continue 
to have in increasing quantity, and 
they are fine. I mean, however, 
the actual financial and economic 
control of business, trade and fi- 
nance. That is not by way of say- 
ing that the East will decline, be- 
cause it will not, nor would it be 
good for you if it did. But there 
will be a.balancing up—and many 
national businesses will be run from 
the West and have their branch 
offices in the East. The skill, drive 
and energy of the West and South- 
west will accelerate the turn of his- 
tory in this matter—plus the simple 
fact that an increasing number of 
business heads will want to live in 
the West—and an increasing num- 
ber of businesses will grow up here. 

“Recognizing this fact—we were 
recently confronted with the ques- 
tion of how to apply it to our own 
company. Should a branch office 
be set up here to handle the West- 
ern Region—eleven far Western 
states and Hawaii. A branch office 





tied to Newark did not give the 
answer. We already had 1200 of 
those. The mere direction of sales 
and services from here wasn't ade- 
quate. We concluded that we would 
merely be behind the procession of 
history, if we did anything less than 
place here an office to handle the 
eleven far Western states and 
Hawaii which had complete autono- 
my so far as the law allows and 
so far as it is at all practicable. 
And that was our decision. 

“Our Western head office will be 
autonomous to a high degree. To 
the fullest extent that we can work 
it out, it will control the destinies 
of the Prudential—which is a great 
sales, service and investment in- 
stitution—in the West. So far as 
reasonably possible, it will control 
sales, control service, contro] in- 
vestments. It will be a Western in- 
stitution which will, we hope and 
believe, do so well and perform so 
ably and progressively that the 
Eastern Prudential will be kept on 
its toes and constantly pushed to 
keep up. We think it will be good 
for both the West—and the East.” 


Aviation Cover Liberalized 


Of 100 life insurance companies 
surveyed by the Institute of Life 
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Insurance for current practices in 
connection with the aviation risk, 
two-thirds now accept as standard 
risks without limitations, applicants 
who contemplate passenger travel 
on U. S. scheduled air transports 
in Western hemisphere flights and 
one-half accept on the same basis 
for contemplated world-wide flights. 

This represents a material liber- 
alization over last year, when only 
slightly over one-third of these 
companies accepted on a standard 
basis applicants contemplating 
Western hemisphere flights and less 
than one-third accepted on the 
standard basis those contemplat- 
ing world-wide flights. 

The companies surveyed do more 
than 80% of total U. S. life insur- 
ance business. 

The liberalization has been even 
more marked over a ten-year peri- 
od as experience has enabled more 
companies to define their rules. As 
recently as 1940, only three of the 
companies surveyed wrote policies 
at standard rates without limitation 
on applicants contemplating air 
travel within this hemisphere and 
only 1 covered transoceanic travel. 
In 1935, no companies accepted ap- 
plicants on this basis, where more 
than a small amount of flying was 
contemplated. 

In addition to the increasing num- 
ber of companies writing without 
limitation at standard rates, there 
has also been a liberalization by 
companies writing policies with 


limitations on either size of policies 
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or number of hours of flying con- 
templated. Currently, 17 of the 
companies surveyed write at stand- 
ard rates with some limitation on 
size of policy or on the number of 
flying hours. contemplated, in the 
case of western hemisphere flights; 
and 14 give individual considera- 
tion to each case. The policy size 
limit most frequently set is $25,000 
and the most frequent limitation 
on hours of flight is 250. This com- 
pares with 25 to 50 hours ten years 
ago. 

In the case of world-wide flights, 
14 of the companies have a limit 
on the size of policy issued or on 
the number of flying hours; and 33 
give individual consideration to 
each case. The usual limitations 
on size and flying hours for trans- 
oceanic flights are the same as in 
the case of hemisphere flights. 

“The liberalization of foreign 
flying rules applied to applicants 
for new life insurance directly re- 
flects the excellent safety record 
of passengers on such flights,” the 
Institute commented. “The 1946 
passenger fatality rate per 100,- 
000,000 passenger miles on inter- 
national flights was 3.63, compared 
with 3.75 in 1945, and 4.83 in 1944. 


The five year average fatality rates - 


for previous years were: 2.40 in 
1940-44; 10.10 in 1935-39; and 9.12 
in 1930-34. 

“These changes apply only to 
new policies being issued, as do all 
current underwriting rules. Ex- 
isting policies are governed by the 
rate applied at time of issue and all 
risks are covered unless specifically 
excluded at time of issue. Once a 
policy is issued, there is no limita- 


tion on the number of hours of 
flight.” 

Liberalizations were also effected 
last year in the rules applying to 
applicants who are pilots or crew 
members on U. S. transports in 
foreign service. 

In the case of Western hemisphere 
pilots and crews, 71 of the compa- 
nies surveyed now issue policies at 
an extra premium, partly with and 
partly without a limit on the size 
of the policy. 

In the case of pilots and crews 
on world-wide flights, 51 of the 
companies now accept applicants at 
an extra premium in some cases 
without limit as to size. 


“Squandered” Charges Scuawker 


Commenting on a _ policyholder’s 
suit in the Federal Court in New 
York which charged that full pay- 
ment of death benefits to service- 
men’s’. beneficiaries were assets 
“squandered,’ Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
said recently that before such pay- 
ments were authorized by the board 
of directors in September, 1945, the 
Society had consulted the New York 
Insurance Department with refer- 
ence to the propriety of making 
such payments and had also re- 
ceived an opinion of independent 
counsel that such payments could 
properly be authorized. Precedent 
for the payments was set at the 
close of World War I, Mr. Parkin- 
son said, when the Equitable paid 
similar benefits on servicemen’s 
deaths. 

“At the outbreak of World War 
II,” The Equitable president stated, 


Among those at the head table of the New York Life's Centennial Dinner at ihe 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, April I1, were executive officers and directors of the New 


York Life. 


Shown here, left to right, are Dr. James R. Angell, public service coun- 


selor of the National Broadcasting Company; Vice-President Clarence J. Myers; Presi- 
dent George L. Harrison; Willard V. King, retired banker; William Macfarlane, vice- 
president and chief actuary of the New York Life; and Gerrish H. Milliken, president, 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
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“it was impossible to predict the 
extent of death losses that might 
be suffered and accordingly war 
clauses were inserted in all policies 
issued after December 15, 1941. This 
was done to safeguard the interests 
of existing policyholders against the 
possibility of unusually heavy losses 
due to war deaths among new 
policyholders. 

“At the war’s end, records showed 
that mortality among all Equitable 
policyholders, including losses ony 
account of policyholders killed ip 
service, was not greater than aver- 
age mortality in the years preced- 
ing the war. As a matter of fact, 
our average mortality for the four 
war years of 1942, 1943, 1944 and 
1945 including the war death claims, 
was more favorable than the mor- 
tality of the four years preceding 
the war. The decision, therefore, 
was made to pay war clause claims 
in full. The widows, orphans and 
other beneficiaries of servicemen 
who had already been paid the So- 
ciety’s restricted obligations under 
the war clause (premiums paid plus 
interest) received additional 
amounts totaling the face value of 
their policies. Our action was taken 
in the belief that it was in the best 
interests of the Society and _ its 
policyholders and reflected the type 
of equitable treatment which is in- 
herent in the operations of a na- 
tional life insurance company.” 

The suit, charging that only re- 
stricted obligations should have 
been paid, was filed by an Equitable 
policyholder in Federal Court, New 
York, on Monday, April 14. 


Big Buyer Groups 

Individual proprietors led ll 
other occupational groups both in 
number of policies bought and in 
total volume thus purchased during 
the first quarter of 1947, according 
to the Lincoln National Life’s quar- 
terly survey of buyers of life in- 
surance policies of $10,000 or more. 

Listed according to number of 
policies bought the big buyer groups 
were: Individual proprietors, skilled 
workers, executives, managers, pro- 
fessional men, clerks, salesmen, 
students, farmers, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

The big buyer groups listed ac- 
cording to total amounts purchased 
were: Individual proprietors, man- 
agers, executives, skilled workers, 
professional men, clerks, salesmen, 
farmers, students, housewives, un- 
classified, teachers, and _ unskilled 
workers and laborers 

Individual proprietors, skilled 
workers, executives, managers, and 
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The File on the Man Voted Most Likely to Succeed 


WHEN BILtL Dobson was a senior in college, his class 
voted him “the man most likely to succeed”... and 
he did! 

We don’t mean to measure Bill’s success solely in 
terms of the money he makes—although he does earn 
a mighty good living. 

As an Equitable Society representative he has 
additional standards by which to measure his 
accomplishment. All around him—all over town—in 
the smiling faces of people he has benefited—Bill sees 


the results of his devotion to his job. 








Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Tune IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 


American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood—it’s a good way of life—one that benefits 
the entire community. Assuring education for the 
good citizens of tomorrow—safeguarding homes— 
dignifying old age—bringing greater peace of mind 
to families everywhere—the Equitable representative 
does a day’s work that is a source of daily satisfaction 
to him. He can be proud of the respect that is his as a 
member of a highly regarded profession ...and of the 
prestige he enjoys as a representative of an institu- 
tion like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President -393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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professional men accounted for more 
than twice as many policies and for 
more than three times the volume 
of all the other classes combined. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in March showed an 
increase of 2% over purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year and they were 7% greater 
than the aggregate reported for 
February, according to the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation of Hartford. Total purchases 
in March were $1,845,995,000 com- 
pared with $1,816,315,000 in March 
of last year and $1,292,337,000 in 
March, 1945. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in March were $1,283,161,000, 
down 5% from March a year ago, 
but 47% more than the total in 
March, 1945. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in March amounted to $381,- 
519,000, an increase of 7% over the 
corresponding month last year and 
26% over March, 1945. 

Group life insurance purchases 


were $181,315,000 in March, an in- 
crease of 59% over March a year ago 
and 54% over the figure for March, 
1945. These purchases represent new 
groups set up and do not include 


additions of insured personnel under 
group insurance contracts already 
in force. 

In the first three months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $5,305,963,000, an increase of 
13% over the first three months of 
1946 and 55% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. Purchases of 
ordinary life insurance accounted 
for $3,698,933,000 of the three 
months’ aggregate, an increase of 
6% over last year and 57% over the 
1945 total. Industrial life insurance 
purchases represented $1,060,066,000 
of the current year’s total, an in- 
crease of 13% as compared with last 
year, while group life insurance pur- 
chases amounted to $546,964,000, an 
increase of 117% as compared with 
the first three months of last year. 

South Dakota showed the greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in March with Wyo- 
ming second and Nevada third. 
Countrywide, ordinary business de- 
creased 5% in March compared with 
March, 1946, while South Dakota 
sales gained 49%, Wyoming 39% 
and Nevada 36%. 

Among the large cities, all of 
which showed decreases, Cleveland 
made the best showing, down 5%. 
Chicago was second with a decline 
of 6%. Los Angeles led for the three 
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months with a gain of 8%. The 
figures for the leading cities were 
reported by the Association as fol- 
lows: 


L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


First 
Three Months’ 
Increase 
1947 over 1946 
5% 





March 
Change 
1947 from 1946 
sa —13% 
— 6% 
— 5% 
—I2% 


Boston 
ere 
Cleveland 

Detroit 

Los Angeles .... —II% 
New York City .. —\8% 
Philadelphia .... —I8% 
St. Louis —I2% 


HE problem of “How to Buy 

a House” intelligently nowa- 

days is a popular, common- 
sense and authoritative manner in 
a full-length book written by L 
Douglas Meredith and _ published 
this month by Harper & Brothers 
of New York. Mr. Meredith, exec- 
utive vice-president and chairman 
of the finance committee of the 
National Life of Montpelier, Vt, 
was inspired to write the book be 
cause for more than a decade he 
has been not only a student of 
housing but a practitioner on : 
large scale, passing upon millions 
of dollars of mortgage loans fo 
home buyers throughout the United 
States. In addition, he has ad¢- 
dressed audiences in many parts 
the country on the subject of hous- 
ing and mortgage lending and ha 
heard questions asked by would-be 
home owners in many states of the 
union, 

Answers to these questions and 
in fact, to about all that the pro 
spective home buyer could ask ar 
answered in this book in a straight. 
forward and helpful manner. Wit) 
out any axes to grind from any pal- 
ticular angle, the book advises 
buyer how to be wise and practicd 
when he comes to make an inves 
ment in a home or a house, whit 
is commonly conceded to be of 
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fivery executive’s and employee’s 























4 . . 
aoor is always wide open and a hearty, 





sincere welcome awaits every field 


man visiting our home office. 


Our field men, regardless of how 
long they have been with us or how 
many other companies they have rep- 
resented, appreciate this cordial re- 


ception. They tell us that our con- 





siderate treatment, not only of them 
personally but of their problems, is 
the keystone to their success. 














Sample our “Welcome”—drop in 





Or write us soon. 





NATIONAL LIFE 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insuranee Company .. Montclair, N.J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
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of the major investments the aver- 
age individual ever makes. 

So far as is known, no full-length 
book has ever been devoted wholly 
to the subject of home buying. 
Countless books have been written 
on “How to Build a House,” “How 
to Decorate,” and such matters, 
but this book’s whole emphasis is 
on “How to Buy” and its philosophy 
and advise are set forth with a 
clarity of style which makes it 
easily understood. The chapters 
cover the desirability of home own- 
ership, the kind of house to buy, 
the location, the amount to pay, the 
arrangement of financing, the se- 
lection of lender, the down pay- 
ment, the construction financing, 
the type of loan, the special financ- 
ing of kitchen equipment through 
“Packaged Mortgage,” the closing 
of purchase, the interest rates, haz- 
ard insurance and coverage of the 
loan with life insurance. 

Mr. Meredith, a graduate of Sy- 
racuse University, who received his 
doctorate from Yale, was just re- 
cently elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the National Housing 
Committee Inc., a voluntary organ- 
ization made up of over a thousand 
citizens interested in all. phases of 
the present nationwide housing 
problem. 

Miles L. Colean, in endorsing 
“How to Buy a House” says: 

“This is a down-to-earth, com- 
mon-sense book . . It offers the 
prospective home buyer or home 
builder a practical manual of in- 
formation and procedure on the in- 
tricacies of purchase, building and 
borrowing that up to now has not 
been available. 

“If the admonitions of the book 
are faithfully followed, there will 
be a great decrease in the number 
of people who gaze ruefully on the 
stark and expensive realities that 
their ‘dream house’ have turned 
out to be; and, by the same token, 
a great many more that find the 
satisfaction and security that a home 
should offer.” 


HMLIAVMUTLVSU ADDON 


CANAOD A 


PAUIINVOAUUSLUVDVOUGUUVOUOUSAOTUULUUVEOUSEOOGDAMDVTUEOONULUUOOHOE ESOP AU 

S THE years go by, it becomes 

increasingly evident that life 
insurance companies in Canada are 
making serious efforts to get a little 
closer to their policyholders—to 
make it infinitely easier for the 
latter to understand just where their 
insurance company stands and what 
it is doing with their money. The 
importance of this is obvious for, 
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at the moment, there have never 
been so many life insurance policy- 
holders in the Dominion. 

During the war years, Canadians 
were encouraged to save their dol- 
lars to curb inflationary tendencies. 
Several channels were open to them, 
viz., the bank book stocks, war 
bonds, homes and life insurance. 
Despite the advantages and heavy 
interest in the first four, life insur- 
ance got its share of investment 
dollars. In fact, purchasing was 
so heavy that today, as figures is- 
sued from Ottawa will testify, life 
insurance as an institution has 
never before been in such a sound 
position in the Dominion, or so 
prosperous. 

In 1946, the first full post-war 
year, Canadians bought savings 
bonds; they bought high-priced 
dwellings; they bought stocks; new 
industrial and government bonds 
made their appearance and were 
snatched up; and, apart from all 
that, they put $283,930,461 into life 
insurance premiums and $39,010,497 
into annuities. They effected new 
insurance to a value of $1,393,- 
522,667. In the previous year, which 
was also a record period in itself, 
the three comparative figures for 
the above were $261,176,100, $27,- 
904,350 and $1,002,576,955. 

Catering, therefore, to more 
people than ever before in history, 
it is obvious, then, why the time 
is propitious for life insurance to 
cuddle up a little closer to its cus- 
tomers. It will never be denied 
that it is easier to keep a customer 
than to get a new one. It stands 
to reason, and the economists keep 
telling it to us every day, that the 
present boom isn’t going to last— 
that it can’t last. The prosperity 
bubble is going to be _ pricked; 
people are going to have to tighten 
the purse strings. Then, and only 
then, will the effectiveness of life 
insurance’s public relations pro- 
gram become evident. For the pol- 
icyholder will have to choose, Shall 
he stop or ease up on his purchases 
of savings bonds? Will he cut down 
on his mortgage payments, or life 
insurance? Where he may have 
been able to save by two or three 
methods during the war and im- 
mediate post-war period, he may 
have to make a swift decision and 
whittle his savings choices down 
to one. 

A number of the Canadian life 
insurance companies have adopted 
the annual report method of getting 
better acquainted with their policy- 
holders. One of them—probably 
one of the first—was the Canada 








Life, whom we have discussed h,. 
fore in this column. At hand is th 
1946 statement of the Mutual Lif 
of Canada, whose report is as e 
to understand as pie. Little chars 
are used, simplicity in themselves 
to illustrate the present position 9 
the company in relation to years 
past. Stability is the keynote, Op. 
viously, such a report will have ap 
overwhelming effect on a person 
forced to choose between methods 
of saving, if or when the predicted 
downswing in business ever comes 

What undoubtedly will appeal 
will be the chart depicting the 
steady, healthy rise in divideng 
payments to policyholders. Ap. 
other simple, matter-of-fact chart 
shows how 76.5% of the company’s 
assets are soundly intact in bonds 
and debentures of high character. 
with 11.3% in mortgages; 6.2% in 
policy loans; 2.6% in stocks, and 
3.4% in cash, etc. The money-bag 
idea is invoked to illustrate how 
more Canadians than ever before 
have their savings in a common 
pool, with insurance savings in 194§ 
just about double those for ten 
years ago. 

Yes, there are more Canadian 
policyholders in life insurance to- 
day than ever before in history, 
Insurance owes these policyholders 
a debt—an obligation, if you will 
Life insurance must endeavor to 
curb any tendency that is apt to 
develop, should a business reces- 
sion come, to toss life insurance 
policies overboard for quick cash- 
surrender values. Life insurance 
should, not only through the medi- 
um of its annual reports but through 
mailed notices accompanying pre- 
mium statements and receipts, edu- 
cate the people to the actual value 
of their life insurance today as com- 
pared with when it was taken out. 
Life insurance should be compared 
with other forms of saving to show 
why it should hold top position in 
the average home budget. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


NAINA UNE 


Industrial Insurers Conference— 
Current trends and problems were 
discussed, formally and informally, 
by top flight executives of company 
members of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference at its annual meeting 
at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., May 8-10. 

“Maldistribution of Insurance” by 
J. S. Gould, president of the Reli- 
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Fifty-Third Year of 
Dependable Service 





x The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $154,000,000 to 
Policy-owners and _ Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 
1894 . . . The Company also holds 
over $64,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . A total of $25,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
State Life offers Agency Op- 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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All the Companies 
Are the “BEST” 


All the life insurance companies in America 
are the “best” companies because they are all 
dedicated to helping people build individual 
security. 


All companies are “best” because Life In- 
surance is the only means by which to com- 
pensate for the economic maladjustment of 
death too soon or death too late. 


All the companies are “the best” because 
their Agents seek to render to the public the 
finest service it is possible to give, in connec- 
tion with a matter which will not be attended 
to, in most cases, without this service. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
INSURANCECO Jac 
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1946 IN REVIEW 
In presenting the 


42d Annual Statement 


The Beneficial Life Insurance Company 
would like to acknowledge the coopera- 
tion of its policyowners, field representa- 
tives, and home office employees in mak- 
ing 1946 the Company’s outstanding 
year. 











ASSETS 
Cash (1.89%) nwhinnawes $ 574,464.98 
Bonds (56.89%) . secccnscece Ue 
gy ) eer ee 674,687.65 
First Mortgage Loans and Con- 
tracts (28.90%) .......-- ...  8,772,733.76 
Home Office and Other Real 
gy * eee 193,250.00 
Loans to Policyholders (6.22%) ... _1,888,415.47 
Interest Accrued (0.55%) ....... 165.346.28 
Current Net Premiums and all 
other Items (2.69%) ......--- 816,293.56 
Admitted Assets . _... $30,350,978.65 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves ............... $24,959,686.28 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders 
2... errr ee eee 473,086.25 
Dividends left by Policyholders to 
eee 895,518.00 
Claims for proofs not complete .. 93,494.67 
Taxes Payable in 1947 ......... 116,934.14 
Premiums and Interest paid in 
SE occa ne Sh55 so. pheaeeubes 361,670.08 
Accrued commission and current 
BEES os iv be chen weal 92,158.21 
eer a. $26,992,547.63 
Capital . 5 ek eee $ 750,000.00 
Surplus .. POPE: Saas ay | ,608,43 1.02 
Special Contingency Funds ..... 1,000,000.00 
Ee we ey $30,350,978.65 


Increase in Insurance in Force, 


ME Gs cnsaceameer aubeaeel $26,702, 189.00 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE $170,708,193.00 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, Pres. 
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able Life, St. Louis, and an inspir- 
ing talk by Harold R. Gordon, man- 
aging director of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, 
were high-lights of the opening ses- 
sion of the convention, at which 
general business reports were pre- 
sented. 

Friday’s program included 
“Agency Turnover—a Problem” by 
Rufus White, manager of the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C.; “An All 
Industry Committee Report” by 
Bruce E. Shepherd, manager of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica; and “How Long Can You Live?” 
by Dr. Wilbur A. Lazier, director 
of the Southern Research Institute. 
E. B. Stevenson, executive vice- 
president of the National Life & 
Accident of Nashville, on Saturday 
morning completed the round of 
formal discussions with an interest- 
ing address entitled “A Security 
Program for Personnel.” 


As has been the custom for years, 
the afternoon and evening of each 
day was given over to sports and 
social activities, including the past 
president’s dinner on Thursday 
evening. 

« * * 


ALC—More than 110 executive 
officers, representing 46 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies from 
15 states and 2 provinces of Cana- 
da, convened in Indianapolis, April 
28 and 29, for the first regional 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention in 1947. A second such 
meeting was held in Denver, May 
4 and 5. 

The sessions were all of the round 
table type, where current problems 
could be discussed freely. No 
formal program was arranged. Pre- 
siding was Dwight L. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the American Life Conven- 
tion and president of the Occidental 
Life of California. 


Investment problems, and _ the 
problems involved in complying 
with Standard Non-Forfeiture and 
Valuation legislation were upper- 
most in the minds of those attend- 
ing. While the Non-Forfeiture and 
Valuation legislation was discussed 
in a general way at the round table, 
specific problems were taken up at 
a special session of actuaries. 


In the discussions on investment 
problems, it was brought out that 
there appears to have been a firmer 
trend in the interest rate situation 
during the past several months, al- 
though preliminary review of the 
figures of a limited number of com- 
panies indicated that earnings in 
1946 were fractionally lower than 
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1945. It was noted, also, that there 
has been a widening spread be- 
tween securities of different classes, 
tending to recognize even slight 
variations in the degree of risk as- 
sumed. It was reported that there 
is today more opportunity to be 
selective in the mortgage loan field 
than has been the case for the past 
several years. 

There was discussion, under the 
general heading of investments, of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, of new 
investment laws and the types of 
investments contemplated under 
them, particularly preferred stocks; 
and of housing developments and 
the experience of companies in that 
field. 

Other important matters. dis- 
cussed at the sessions included in- 
stitutional activities and interests, 
supervision and regulation, taxa- 
tion, legislation, and a number of 
general management problems, such 
as cost studies, the trend of public 
buying, and similar questions. 

* ~ * 


NALU—Important changes in es- 
tablished procedure will be inaug- 
urated at the 58th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Boston on Sep- 
tember 8-12, it is announced by 
Manuel Lowell Camps, John Han- 
cock Mutual, New York, Conven- 
tion Program Chairman, who re- 
cently released the schedule of 
events for the annual meeting. 

Only two general convention ses- 
sions will be held, the schedule 
shows. These will be staged on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
September 10 and 12, and will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler, convention head- 
quarters. 

In place of the general session 
formerly held on Thursday morn- 
ing, four large group meetings are 
scheduled: a National Sales Sem- 
inar by and for agents, the annual 
meeting of the General Agents and 
Managers section, the annual meet- 
ing of women underwriters, and a 
forum conducted by the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 

“The demand on the part of dele- 
gates for more ‘free time’ has also 
been recognized by the NALU 
Board of Trustees in approving the 
new schedule,” said Mr. Camps. 
The afternoon and evening of 
Wednesday, September 10, follow- 
ing the first general Convention 
session, will be devoted to enter- 
tainment by the host Boston Asso- 
ciation. 





The major social event of th 
convention, the president’s recep. 
tion and ball, and the com 
dinners which precede it, will bp 
held on Thursday evening, Sep. 
tember 11, instead of Wednesday 
as in the past. 

The final change in the schedyk 
involves the coordination of meet. 
ings of the American College 
Life Underwriters and the Amer. 
ican Society of Chartered Life Up. 
derwriters with the new schedule 

* a * 


AMA—The Life Insurance Ageney 
Management Association has pub. 
lished for member companies , 
booklet entitled “Persistency—Cy. 
rent Company Effort and Proce. 
ure,” a summary of what 101 life 
insurance companies are doing t 
combat the current lapse trend, 

The report was compiled by Rus. 
sell J. Wood, assistant general man. 
ager, Imperial Life, and G. Edgertop 
Brown, assistant comptroller, Sup 
Life of Canada. It is a preliminary 
study based on replies to a ques. 
tionnaire prepared by the associa- 
tion’s committee on quality business 
and submitted to member compan- 
ies. Mr. Wood is chairman of the 
committee. 

Among the data presented in the 
booklet are the practices of com- 
panies, methods employed to in- 
prove persistency, extent and use 
of the persistency rating chart, par- 
ticular phases of persistency causing 
concern, use of statistical studies of 
lapsed and surrendered business, 
and departmental or individual re- 
sponsibility for persistency. 

* - ~ 


Association of Life Insurance 
Council—A program of two formal 


speeches and two panel discussions ; 


has been arranged for the spring 


meeting of the Association of Life J 


Insurance Counsel at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., May 26-27. 

Papers will be presented by Del- 
mar Olson, assistant counsel, Mutua} 
Trust Life on “Destruction of Ree- 
ords and the Use of Photographic 
Copies as Evidence in Lieu Thereof,” 
and by Dudley Porter, Jr., assistant 
general counsel National Life & Ac 
cident, on “Freedom of Speech i 
Labor Relations.” 

Panel discussions will cover it- 
vestment by life companies in in- 
come-producing real estate, and 
Federal estate and income taxes and 
their effect on life insurance. Par 
ticipating in the first will bk 
Churchill Rodgers, associate general 
counsel, Metropolitan Life; Willi 
Satterthwaite, assistant counsé 
Penn Mutual; and Charles A. Va 
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Life Insurance Assn. of 
America. In the second will be 
warner F. Haldeman, associate 
counsel Penn Mutual; Clyde J. 
Cover, assistant general counsel 
Lincoln National Life, and Walter 
p. Freyburger, tax counsel New 


York Life. 


Orden, 


* - * 


New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters—More than 1,200 
attended the sales congress of the 
New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, May 10. Maurice S. Tabor 
was general chairman. The state 
association will hold its annual 
meeting May 9. Ernest H. Perkins 
is new state president, 

Fred H. White, president of the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc., 
opened the sales congress and the 
featured speakers included: J. Al- 
ford Billington, National Life of 
Vermont, Cleveland, “Program- 
ming;” W. P. Lynch, assistant direc- 
tor of field training of Prudential, 
‘Inspiration Motivation;” Timothy 
W. Foley, general agent State Mu- 
tual New York, “Merchandising 
Life Insurance Through the Use of 
Visual Aids;” Herbert H. Hill, Life 
of Virginia, Richmond, “Social Se- 
curity Selling Slants;” Paul W. 
Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, 
“Keyman Insurance—the Key to 
Opportunity,” and Capt. A. A. 
Nichoson, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Texas Company, “Looking 
Ahead with Confidence.” 


* * * 


H and A Underwriters Conference 
—Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, chan- 
cellor of the University of Nebraska, 
and a chemist of international re- 
nown, will be one of the principal 
speakers for the Wednesday morn- 
ing session of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference an- 
nual meeting in Omaha, May 26-29. 


Dr. Gustavson, after a brilliant 
career in chemistry, became presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado 
in 1943. He was named vice-presi- 
dent and dean of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago in 1945. Since 
September of last year he has 
headed the University of Nebraska. 


Much of Dr. Gustavson’s research 
and teaching has been in the field 
of biochemistry, and he is a recog- 
nized authority in the whole field 
of health. Although primarily a 
scientist and administrator, Dr. Gus- 
tavson knows his economics and has 
always had a keen interest in plans 
for prepaying the costs of medical 
care. His address will be on the 
Subject “Recent Progress in the 
Maintenance of Physical Fitness.” 


May 5-6, 1947—American Life Con- 
vention (Regional Meeting)—Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Col. 

May 8-9, 1947—Actuarial Society of 
America (Annual Meeting) Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City. 

May 8-10, 1947—Industrial Insurers 
Conference (Annual Meeting)— 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Va. 

May 13-15, 1947—Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association 
(Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting)— 
Seignory Club, Montebello, P. Q. 

May 15-17, 1947—Insurance Account- 


ing and Statistical Association 
(Annual Meeting)—Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago 

May 19-20, 1947—Life Office Man- 
agement Association (Spring Con- 
ference)—French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

May 20-22, 1947—Agency Manage- 
ment Association (Spring Confer- 
ence for Combination Companies) 
—Seaview Country Club, Abse- 


con, N. J. 
May 26-27, 1947—Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel—The Home- 


stead, Hot Springs, Va. 








vy 1,442 replies (23.3% response) came 
back from a mailing of the above 
questionnaire to a random sampling 


of 6,000 NWNL policyholders. 


+f Of the blanks returned, 1,373, or 
95.4%, were checked ‘satisfactory.’ 


+/ Only 69, or 4.6% — less than 5 out 
of 100 — carried one or more ‘un- 
satisfactory’ checks, or some un- 
favorable comment. 


4/ 244 policyholders — 1 in 6 — added 
favorable comments about their 
relationship with NWNL and its 
representatives. Aside from those 

of a general nature, most of the 


compliments were beamed at the 


Agent—he drew nearly three times 
as many favorable remarks as were 
specifically directed at the local 
Agency Office, nearly eight times as 
many as the Home Office. 


~ 


«/ 37 policyholders offered welcome 
suggestions. 


4/ 76 used the survey blanks to ask for 
service or information. 


* * * 


All criticisms and suggestions are 
being carefully studied. Gratifying as 
it is to have this survey reveal so high 
a degree of policyholder satisfaction, 
NWNL will overlook no opportunity to 
use these results to improve its service. 
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May 26-28, 1947—Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association (Annual 
Meeting)—Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

May 26-29, 1947—Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference 
Annual Meeting)—Paxton Hotel, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

May 28-30, 1947—Medical Section, 
American Life Convention (An- 
nual Meeting)—Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. 

May 29-30, 1947—American Institute 
of Actuaries (Annual Meeting)— 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 1-4, 1947—National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners (An- 
nual Meeting)—Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

June 23-July 3, 1947—Life Officers 


Investment Seminar of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention—Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
September 8-12, 1947—National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
(Annual Meeting)—Boston, Mass. 

September 15-17, 1947—Internation- 
al Claim Association (Annual 
Meeting)—New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

September 24-27, 1947—Life Office 
Manegement Association (Annual 
Conference)—Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

October 6-10, 1947—American Life 
Convention (Annual Meeting)— 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 

October 23-26, 1947—Life Advertis- 
er’s Association (Annual Meeting) 
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**He claims it builds up his resistance to turndowns!” 


Bankerslifemen Have a Better 
System of Training 


There’s no need for a Bankerslifeman to train himself to 
meet sales situations by bandying words with birds. 
the day he joins the company he becomes a part of a highly 


Starting in his own agency office with instruction and 
helpful field supervision, the Bankerslifeman gets training 
In addition, he studies to attend a 
series of schools conducted by the home office sales training 
department under the direction of a million dollar producer 


This training of carefully selected men results in making 
Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to 
. as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 
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—Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

November 12-14, 1947—A gency 
Management Association (Annual 
Meeting)—Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

December 10-11, 1947—Associatiop 
of Life Insurance Counse] (Ap. 
nual Meeting)—Waldorf-Astori, 
Hotel, New York City. 


AUNT 


COMPANIES 


AOU 0ORANUASANUEUO Ae 


Northwestern Mutual—Edmund 
Fitzgerald, vice-president and 
trustee of the Northwestern Mutua] 
Life, was elected president to suc- 
ceed the late M. J. Cleary by the 
Board of Trustees of the company 
at its quarterly meeting in the home 
office at Milwaukee, April 23. Philip 
K. Robinson, director of municipal 
bond research since 1933, was elected 
vice-president with general execu- 
tive duties. 

For the past two months Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-president with general 
executive duties for 14 years, has 
been exercising the powers and per- 
forming the duties of the president, 
by designation by the executive 
committee of the company, pending 
the eiection of a new president by 
the board of trustees. 

Long a leader in business life and 
civic activities of Milwaukee, Mr. 
Fitzgerald also is well known in in- 


surance and financial circles of the § 


country. He was born in Milwaukee 
on March 1, 1895, the son of William 
E. Fitzgerald, president of the Mil- 
waukee Dry Dock Co. 

Mr. Robinson, as the new vice- 
president of the Northwestern 
Mutual with general executive 
duties, will leave his position in the 
bond department and take over Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s former responsibilities 
in home office management, partic- 
ularly in the field of employee re- 
lations and home office service. He 
will be in charge of the company’s 
relations with its principal de- 
pository banks, and will cooperate 
in the development of investment 
outlets. He will also assist in the 
interpretation of the company’s in- 
vestment and other management 
policies to the field and the public. 

* ~ * 

Penn Mutual—Selected as_ the 
company in the United States which 
in the past year has recorded “the 
most outstanding achievement in 
sales management and contribution 
through the scientific distribution of 
goods and services,” the 100-year- 
old Penn Mutual Life was the re 
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cipient of the Howard G. Ford 
Award given annually by the Sales 
Managers Association of Philadel- 
phia, oldest sales executives club 
in America. Previous awards have 
been given to the Committee for 
Economic Development, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
Ohio State University and the Scott 
Paper Company. 

Presentation of the award was 
made at the annual dinner of the 
association in the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, at which John 
A. Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual, delivered an important ad- 
dress on the topic “Democracy on 
Trial.” 

George E. Beitzel, vice-president 
of Pennsylvania Salt Co., who is 
chairman of the award committee, 
presented the traditional engraved 
plaque which was accepted on be- 
half of Penn Mutual by Eric G. 
Johnson, vice president. 

= * ” 


Union Central Life—Due to the 
death of his mother, W. Howard 
Cox, president of the Union Central 
Life, was unable to attend his com- 
pany’s convention last month at the 
Boca Raton Club, Fla. His prepared 
address was read to convention 
qualifiers by Thomas H. Daniel, At- 
lanta general agent, dean of all the 
company’s general agents and man- 
agers. Referring to the sales or- 
ganization as the company’s most 
vital asset, Mr. Cox praised them 
for the job they did during the try- 
ing war years, and outlined for the 
field force the long-range policy 
adopted by the company. 


* ~ * 


Mutual Life—The Mutual Life of 
New York, which ceased writing 
new business in Canada in 1932, has 
obtained a license to resume active 
operations in that country, accord- 
ing to Alexander E. Patterson, presi- 
dent. 

The company’s Winnipeg office, 
currently a collection unit for 
Mutual Life policyholders in 
Canada, will be made a full new 
business agency. Another agency 
office will be established at Van- 
couver, and two more are being 
considered for Toronto and Mon- 
treal. Others may be established 
later in other parts of Canada, Mr. 
Patterson disclosed. 


Commenting on the _ insurance 
company’s resumption of new busi- 
ness activity in Canada, Mr. Patter- 
son said the move was made “in 
order to render a better service to 
our present Canadian policyholders 
and to the public.” The Mutual 


Life has $32,000,000 of business in 
force in Canada. 
* ” * 

Franklin Life—James Earle 
Fraser, noted sculptor who designed 
the buffalo nickel for the United 
States Treasury, will create an 
heroic size bronze of Benjamin 
Franklin for the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill. The company is 
completing the erection of an 11- 
story addition to its home office 
plant in Springfield and, when 
finished, the statue will adorn the 
court between the two buildings. 

The statue will depict a seated 
Franklin in philosophical mood, 
similar to the mammoth marble 
figure in the Franklin Institute in 


Philadelphia which Mr. Fraser also 
created. 
~ + * 

Connecticut Mutual Life—The 
Connecticut Mutual has announced 
the advancement of E. A. Starr from 
supervisor of employee insurance 
plans to assistant superintendent of 
agencies and Royden C. Berger from 
editor of publications to director of 
advertising. 

Mr. Starr has been in charge of 
the division of Employee Insurance 
Plans of The Connecticut Mutual 
since 1937 and in this capacity has 
played an important part in the 
establishment of employee plans in 
many concerns throughout the 
country. More recently he has also 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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“There's a lot more to Phillips than the 
gasoline, lubricants, home and auto 
supplies you see in a Phillips 66 Serv- 
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100% pure laboratory chemicals . . 
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Butadiene for synthetic rubber . . . to 
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success story of the General American Life man . 
the plan for every need! ... from “clean-up plan” to a policy for a new-born babe! 
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directed the company’s activities in 
the field of business life insurance 
and estate planning. In his new posi- 
tion he will continue to have super- 
vision of the above fields. 

Mr. Berger, a graduate of Trinity 
College, has been a member of the 
Publications Department of The 
Connecticut Mutual since 1929 and 
its head since 1936 when he was 
made editor of publications. In this 
position he has directed the adver- 
tising and publicity activities of the 
Company, which in 1941 and 1946 
received the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation award for excellence in this 
field. Mr. Berger is a Chartered Life 
Underwriter and is secretary of the 
Hartford Chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. He has been active in the 
Life Advertisers Association, re- 
cently serving on the educational 
and research committees of the as- 
sociation. He is a member of Sigma 
Nu fraternity. 


* * € 


Mutual Benefit—In an _ unprece- 
dented move that necessitated a 
change in its constitution, the Med- 
ical Society of New Jersey has 
elected John S. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, the first lay honorary 
member of the society. It was Mr. 
Thompson’s interest and aid in 
forming the Medical Service Admin- 
istration, a pre-payment medical 
care plan, in 1938 that prompted the 
medical society to make him one of 
its five honorary members, At that 
time Mr. Thompson was actuary of 


Mutual Benefit and was asked to 
lend his guidance to the Medical So- 
ciety which had initiated the plan 
and was entering the field of insur- 
ance under the supervision of the 
State Department of Banking and 
Insurance. 


ia * 


Richard E. Pille is joining the 
company as associate superintendent 
of agencies with administrative 
duties in the agency department, 
according to an announcement by 
H. Bruce Palmer, superintendent of 
agencies. He takes over his new 
post with wide experience both in 
field and home Office work. As ed- 
ucational director of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, to which office he was 
elected in 1945, his activities have 
included agent and general agent 
educational training, sales promo- 
tion work, general agency manage- 
ment, and policyholder and public 
relations. 


*« * * 


Bankers Life Company—J. P. 
Lorentzen, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, has been elected vice- 
president and advisory counsel. Due 
to his health, Mr. Lorentzen’s duties 
have been changed. Dwight Brooke, 
assistant counsel, has been elected 
general counsel. Dr. George Mc- 
Creight, assistant medical director, 
has been elected associate medical 
director, while Barry L. Oakes, at- 
torney in the legal department of 
the company, was elected assistant 
counsel, 
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Occidental Life—A just completed 
persistency report on Occidentaj 
Life of California business for the 
period from October 1, 1944, to Sep. 
tember 30, 1945, reveals that the 
number of agents with a perfect 
renewal persistency has reached an 
all-time high, according to V. H 
Jenkins, Senior vice-president. For 
business written during the period, 
45 Occidental agents have a perfect 
renewal persistency of 100%, 13 
have a persistency of 99 to 99.99%, 
105 have from 90 to 99% and 149 
more have above 75%. 


* * * 


Mutual Life—The Certificate of 
Merit from the President of the 
United States for “outstanding fi- 
delity and meritorious conduct” dur- 
ing World War II has been awarded 
to Col. F. J. C. Dresser, consultant 
engineer with the Mutual Life of 
New York. The presentation was 
made by Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, 
commanding general of the First 
Army, to Colonel Dresser for his aid 
in the war effort as a member of 
the Quartermaster General’s con- 
struction advisory board, appointed 
by the Secretary of War in 1940 to 
assign architects, engineers and con- 
tractors for all United States Army 
construction work both in this coun- 
try and overseas. The organizational 
plan developed by this board con- 
sisted of merging specialized firms 
of architects, engineers and con- 
tractors into a single operational 
organization, supervised by one 
project director selected from among 
the firms. 

* ” a 


Atlantic Life—Robert V. Hatcher, 
president, has announced the pro- 
motion of three officers of the com- 
pany by the board of directors, 
effective May 1, 1947. M. M. Blair 
becomes assistant vice-president; 
Paul C. Moore, actuary; and C. C. 
Farmer, assistant secretary. 


The Atlantic Life was organized 
in 1899 and is the oldest Southern 
company writing ordinary life in- 
surance exclusively. The com- 
pany’s financial statement at the 
end of 1946 reflected excellent gains 
in all phases of its operation, with 
new insurance showing a 45% in- 
crease over 1945. The company 
now has more than $176,000,000 of 
insurance in force. 


* * * 


Guardian Life—Second Vice-Pres- 
ident R. C. Neuendorffer will retire 
on July 1 under the provisions of 
the Guardian employees’ retirement 
plan. On June 1, Secretary James 
Scott will become secretary and 
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treasurer, and Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent Burgh S. Johnson will become 
controller. Treasurer and controller 
are newly-created Guardian official 
positions. 

* * * 

Colonial Life—The Colonial Life, 
whose home office has been located 
in Jersey City, N. J., since it was 
founded fifty years ago, will con- 
struct a new home office building 
in East Orange, New Jersey, as soon 
as construction can be undertaken 
under reasonably normal condi- 
tions, according to an announce- 
ment by Richard B. Evans, presi- 
dent. He stated that the expand- 
ing requirements of the company’s 
operations, together with the ad- 
vantages of locating its home office 
in a suburban community, had in- 
fluenced the company in taking this 
important step. 


* * >” 


Mutual Benefit—Robert W. Wil- 
kinson recently was named assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies at 
a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the company. In this ca- 
pacity he will head the education 
and training division of the agency 
department. 

Mr. Wilkinson went to the Mutual 
Benefit from Aetna Life Insurance 
Company where he served as field 
supervisor, directing the sales train- 
ing program at their home office. 


x * ~ 


1947 SALES SLANTS 
(Continued from Page 16) 


prospect.” He had had three wives. 
Now, don’t misunderstand. He was 
a charming, cultured, kind gentle- 
man of about 52 and the only rea- 
son he had been so popular with 
women was because, I suppose, he 
was always looking for perfection. 
And—he finally found “it”’—a beau- 
tiful girl of 28. She had the vitality 
of 18, the looks of 22, the person- 
ality of 25 and the brains of 40. 
What more could any man want. 
Oh yes, and besides, she was a 
good cook and an execellent hand 
at bridge. So Lucky, we'll call him 
Lucky,—because he was fortunate 
enough to find the girl—thought he 
had discovered Eutopia. Now, 
Lucky wanted to do something con- 
crete in order to show his love for 
Honey. We'll call her that because 
he did. That’s when Betty, our in- 
Surance girl, came into the picture. 
Lucky informed her that he only 
could afford a thousand dollars a 
year premium and wanted to give 
Honey a contract, which would 


offer the most to her. The appli- 
cation was all signed—Betty’s first 
—and for $25,000. The medical ap- 
pointment was arranged and the 
stage set. Betty, of course, had 
heard of such a thing as high-blood 
pressure and that, occasionally, 
someone was turned down,—but 
with her luck and the robust con- 
dition of her client—why such a 
thing couldn’t possibly happen. 
Think of all the good the con- 
tract would do those two people! 
Think of all the good that the com- 
mission would do her. The exam- 


ination was just like a horse race. 
Would he come around the bend 
or would he flounder in the mud. 
Her heart was in her throat. Her 
blood beat at her temples. 

The telephone rang. She rushed 
to it frantically, took the receiver 
off the hook. “Yes, yes,’ she said. 
“You’ve passed?” And then she 
heard the mournful words, “My 
blood pressure is 160 over 100.” It 
was then her blood pressure became 
subnormal, The moral of all this, 
Betty said, is “Don’t count your 
chickens before they’re hatched. 





THere’s LIFE in rue BERKSHIRE 


“Our new Career Contract is certainly tops! It 
gives us a larger, more stable income and in- 
cludes death, disability and old age benefits.” 


Frankly, we are very 
proud of our new Ca- 
reer Contract for Berk- 
shire Associates. It 
provides for a larger 
and more stable in- 


come to the career man through the larger second year 
commission and the personal continuity credits during the 
entire premium paying period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age with no contribution re- 
quired of the agent. On death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a clean-up fund and an income for 10 
years thereafter. It also provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. 


Every effort has been made to provide the most modern 
and the best system of compensation for the benefit of our 
present full-time career underwriters, and also for the new 
men who will become associated with the Berkshire in 
the years to come. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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And, if you must go prospecting, 
be sure your prospect has had only 
one wife.” 

Prospecting is the fundamental 
step to successful life underwriting. 
I never lack clients. My prospect 
list grows daily with little effort 
on my part, because I designed a 
method of approach concerning the 
most important part of an insurance 
contract—the beneficiary. It has 
proved invaluable. I always take 
the birth dates of the children, who 
are beneficiaries, or their brothers 
and sisters. These are put on file 
and reviewed every two years to 
determine if they are of insurable 
age. From this, you derive three 
potential clients—primary, second- 
ary and tertiary. Therefore, you 
have really three prospects. 

As they grow and develop, many 
of them become business people 
and thus expand your prospect list 
to include their partners, employees 
and their associates. This method 
must be done constructively and 
tioroughly throughout the years. 
You will keep on writing new in- 
surance, which comes from your 
old policyholders. We all know 
that the o!d policyholder is the best 
prospect. Sixty-two per cent of my 
business last year was written on 
this plan. 

May I recommend another of my 
favorite ideas? This concerns the 
case of a noted psychiatrist, who 
was written up in the February is- 
sue of Life Magazine. He has a 
wife, but no children, and would 
like to secure himself when he 
grows older. He does not need in- 
come during his earning period. He 














































has money to deposit in a lump 
sum—so my solution was to pur- 
chase a single premium immediate 
annuity. The income _ derived 
therefrom is given to his wife under 
the gift law. With this income, 
she purchased a deferred annuity 
on her life, affording her an income 
when she grows older. In short, 
the income derived from his con- 
tract is paying her premiums. 

This principle may also be ap- 
plied to another client, Mrs. Smith. 
She has two children, and _ she 
would like to deposit money which 
will give her an income which she, 
in turn, can give to her children. 
Particularly, if she is uninsurable, 
I sell her a single premium—let’s 
say $25,000—annuity with an im- 
mediate monthly income for life. 
She does not need the income at 
this time, as she is employed, or 
her husband is earning money. So, 
I suggest that the monthly check 
from the annuity of $100 be given 
to the children in the form of a 
gift, which thereby, purchases a 
policy on a deferred annuity plan. 
Here lies the foundation for the 
building of an income that they 
may enjoy for life. If the mother's 
life is interrupted, there is only an 
income for ten years, or until the 
money is used up. By that time, 
we have a substantial amount of 
money deposited with the com- 
pany—either to leave with them or 
to continue the plan. 

The basis of success in business 
is faith, You must have faith in 
yourself, in your business, in your 
company, in your fellow-men and 
faith in a Higher Power. Perhaps 
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offering to the public. 


Bradford H. Walker 
Chairman of the Board 





MORE THAN 60% 


878 of Life of Virginia’s 1,460 full-time field representatives qualified for the 
Company’s conventions held during April at Hotel Sevilla-Biltmore, Havana, 
Cuba, and Whitehall, Palm Beach, Florida. 
each earned sufficient qualification credits to take a guest at the expense of 
Qualification for these conventions was based on production 


The increase of insurance in force made by Life of Virginia in 1946 was 
2% times greater than the gain made in any similar period in its 75 year 


Life of Virginia attributes this remarkable record to the high quality of its 
representatives and to their enthusiasm for the insurance plans they are 


lbrre Co or Winginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
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(432 of these representatives 


Robert E. Henley, 
President 
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some of you read an article, in the 
form of a letter, which appeared 
in the New York Times during the 
war. It was written by an air 
cadet, who was 25 years old, and 
the letter was addressed to his un- 
born child. It read: 

“Your mother is home alone wait- 
ing to bring you into the world, 
while your Dad is out at the front 
fighting for freedom, as well as for 
his Nation. The risks are great 
and, though, my comrades in uni- 
form laugh at me when I speak of 
danger, I feel I should prepare my- 
self for the future. The Chaplains 
in the Army have given me two 
words on which to base my courage. 
Two words that encompass all that 
I would be able to tell in 10,000 
words. They are “Have Faith,” 
This letter made an_ everlasting 
impression on my mind. 

Lack of success is due only to the 
lack of thought control and the 
inability to select our thoughts. Re- 
member, we have no equally effec- 
tive substitute for peace of mind. 
One gets inspiration from achieve- 
ment, and lack of faith is destruc- 
tive imagination. Be sincere. Never 
pretend you are what you are not. 
I so often remember, when the 
Dean of Yale graduated his class 
last year, his parting words were 
“Be yourself, but be your real self.” 

Let us think in terms of more 
courtesy, which we were deprived 
of during the war. The public is 
looking for it. Build your programs 
with a little originality. You al- 
ways sell yourself before you sell 
your product. Leadership is im- 
portant. Contribute to your com- 
munity so you can dedicate your- 
self to this great business. Have a 
profound interest in human beings, 
human nature, thoughts and be- 
havior of people, By your own per- 
formance, you can change the cha- 
racter of life insurance from a com- 
modity to a service. 

You must accept the challenge 
and the opportunities which lie be- 
fore you. The future of life in- 
surance is what you make it. Ex- 
ercise thought control, maintain a 
zest for life and be enthusiastic. 
They say that enthusiasm, when 
based on sincerity, is greater than 
genius. Look for kindness and you 
will find it. If necessary, remake 
yourself into a friendly person— 
and you will be surprised how it 
will affect your business. Living 
in friendly fashion is one of the 
foundations of success. 

We are fortunate to be living in 
this wonderful America where we 
have so many privileges, so many 
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plessings—one of which is freedom 
of speech. But, to speak intelli- 
gently we must think straight, we 
must be correctly informed because 
we are told that 5 per cent of the 
people think for the other 95 per 
cent. In which class do you be- 
jong? The 5 per cent or the 95 per 
cent? In other words, are you do- 
ing your own thinking, or letting 
the other fellow think for you. I’m 
sure, as underwriters, we should 
think for ourselves. If we make 
the effort and become well in- 
formed, it helps us to think straight 
and to speak with authority. 

Thus we become a government 
by the people, of the people and 
for the people. This is what makes 
a democracy and let us insure that 


democrocy. 
ee 


BEST SELLERS— 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
(Continued from Page 14) 


No legal or administrative fees. 
Estate settled immediately; no pro- 
bate delay. Death benefits payable 
in cash or income as you direct. If 
left as income, both principal and 
interest guaranteed. Passed to loved 
ones according to your directions. 
(Bankers Life, Iowa) 


* * ~ 


If you should die before the plan 
matures, your family could receive 
many times your actual investment. 
(Reliance Life) 


* * * 


A more advantageous position in 


regard to income taxes. This is 
an increasingly important factor. 
(Acacia) 


* * * 


Cash is available for emergencies. 
You can have money when you need 
it most. Income at retirement can- 
not be outlived. You will receive a 
check every month for life. (Atlantic 
Life) 

* 7 ~ 

A declaration of independence for 

your signature, (Jefferson Standard) 


+ * * 


Incentive to continue. (Bankers 


Life, Iowa) 
7 7 * 


The plan is simple, safe and best 
of all, it provides you with a system 
for saving money. (Reliance Life) 


* * * 


Earnings and Investment Angles 
“You can depend on the 
regular income plan. Making invest- 
ments is our business. Proof of the 
Pudding is that we’ve been making 








©Provident Mutual 


good investments now for 67 years 


—through boom times and de- 
pressions—peace and war—panics 
and prosperity. The com- 





pany makes an investment on only 
one basis—that is, its soundness. 
Every security is subjected to rigid 
investigation and careful analysis 
before money is put into it. There 
are many points to consider and 
each one has to measure up to the 





high standards previously estab- 
lished for it. By way of example, 
here are just a few of the things 
to be considered: 

(a) To make sure the security 
can be quickly converted into cash 
if desired. 

(b) To establish the proper 
length of time for each investment 
to run. 

(c) To keep a wide range of 
many different types of investments 
at all times. 

(d) To place investments so they 
are scattered over various sections 
of the country. 

(e) To spread out the dates of 
maturity in an orderly manner. 

“You are certain of a steady in- 
come under a regular income 
plan. Payments are made to you in 
the amount and at the specified time 
in the plan that is selected. You can 
arrange for a large or small income 
plan, whichever you desire. And 
you can have the plan run for a 
short time or for many years. 

“A life plan protects you 
from investment worries. The ex- 
perience and knowledge of 67 suc- 
cessful years is your bulwark against 




















Yes, he’s under Social Security 


The full-time Security Mutual agent 
knows what the future holds, and his 
Social Security coverage is “money in 
the bank” to help assure it. 

Besides Social Security when he re- 
tires at 65, he'll have his regular 
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INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


LIFE... ACCIDENT. 


service allowance checks, increased by 
50%, frozen there, and paid him as a 
lifetime income. This is another way 
the Company compensates its builders 
—helps them find security, American 
style, for themselves. 
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uncertainties. The life in- 
surance company stands ready to 
do for you what we have done for 
thousands of others. We invite you 
to study the plan presented and to 
see for yourself how easily you can 
apply it to fulfill your ambition of 
financial security in the future.” 
(Bankers Life, Iowa) 

7. « + 


The priceless secret is to pay 
yourself first. (Security Mutual) 


* * * 


Only you can do the planning, 
and only the proper plan dan do 
the trick. (Franklin Life) 


* * * 


A “Personal Progress Record” 
does much to bring almost anyone 
smack up against his own financial 
incompetence: 

(a) I am years of age 

(b) I have worked years 

(c) I have earned $—————— 

(d) I have saved $—————— 


You must help pay the public debt 
3,500,000 
63,000,000 
65,000,000 
2,436,000,000 
2,090,000,000 
1,122,000,000 
1,263,000,000 
1,147,000,000 
20,298,000,000 
16,185,000,000 
42,971,000,000 
48,980,000,000 
72,495,000,000 
108,170,000,000 
165,877,000,000 


1945 (estimated) 240,000,000,000 


This is why Federal income taxes 
are so high, and why no one can 
reasonably expect them to be low- 
ered much for a long, long time. 
Earning more money isn’t the an- 


swer: 

The hard fact is that, now, the 
faster you earn money to achieve 
your goal, the harder it becomes to 





@©Union Central 


reach. The higher your income the 
higher your rate of tax. Thus, a de- 
creasing proportion of net income is 
available for living costs and invest- 
ment requirements. 

And ordinary investments don’t pro- 


duce as they used to: 

Only a few years ago sound and 
conservative investments yielded 
from five to six per cent. Money 
made money pretty fast. A man 
could figure that if he accumulated 
$50,000, it would give his family or 
himself an assured interest income 
of $250 a month from a six per The 
cent investment. In a five per cent 
investment, he would have needed 
$60,000. 

But it’s different nowadays, with § inves: 
investments yielding two and three § be ag 
per cent. It takes a lot more capital. § Life . 

$100,000 @ 3% produces $250 a 
month Eve 

$150,000 @ 2% produces $250 a § line: 
month 


The following table shows how 
difficult it is, through ordinary in- 
vestments, for men of varying in- 
comes to build estates. The assump- 
tion is that the money-maker and 
tax-payer is married, has two chil- 
dren, and that income taxes include 
state income taxes. 


Here are the earnings you can expect before you’re 65: 


BASED ON INCOME OF: 
Age Mo. to 
Today 65 
20 540 
25 480 
30 420 
35 360 
40 300 
45 240 
50 180 
55 120 
60 60 


$250 
$135,000 
120,000 
105,000 
90,000 
75,000 
60,000 
45,000 
30,000 
15,000 

(Reliance Life) 


$300 
$162,000 
144,000 
126,000 
108,000 
99,000 
72,000 
54,000 
36,000 
18,000 


$150 
$81,000 
72,000 
63,000 
54,000 
45,000 
36,000 
27,000 
18,000 
9,000 


$200 
$108,000 
96,000 
84,000 
72,000 
60,000 
48,000 
36,000 
24,000 
12,000 


about 
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Position 
president ....------eeeeeeeeeeees 
vice-President A 
vice-President B 
yice-President C 
yice-President D 
vice-President E 
Vice-President F 
vice-President G 
Vice-President H 
Vice-President I 
Vice-President J 
Vice-President K 
se eer 
a eer ee 
Comptroller 


Here’s the answer, the only one. 
Life insurance! But why can life 
insurance perform the service that 
other fields of investment can no 
longer satisfy? The unique feature 
making it possible is the annuity 
principle incorporated in all modern 
life insurance. . . . The employment 
of the annuity principle in the dis- 
tribution of proceeds is desirable in 
almost every instance, because it 
guarantees that the fund cannot be 
exhausted until the need for it no 
longer exists. (Union Central) 


* * od 


“Clinchers” 

Close 

There is no harm in dreaming 
about the joys of those “after work” 
years, but if you want those dreams 
to come true, act now, when the 
investment is lower than it will ever 
be again in your lifetime. (Fidelity 
Life Association) 

~ * ~ 


Every man some day crosses this 
line: 
Insurable / 
b / Uninsurable 


The sooner you start the more you 
gain. You not only lose by waiting, 
you also may cause your family to 
lose. The convenient time to start 
saving never comes. Do not wait. 
... Act now. (The return at 65) 
For each dollar paid in, starting at 
age 25, $1.62; starting at age 50, 
| aa 

You owe this independence to the 
man you’re going to be. (Bankers 
Life, Iowa) 

7 * * 

The sooner you plan your future, 
the better your future will be. 
(Atlantic Life) 

* * * 

It takes more than a gold watch 
to make happy retirement years. 
(Franklin Life) 


* * * 


“By a simple adjustment in your 
Present financial plan it’s easy to 


Income 1943 Taxes Net 

$110,835 $89,396 $21,439 
50,010 29,986 20,024 
23,000 9,609 13,391 
37,500 20,133 17,367 
37,740 20,313 17,427 
37,520 20,143 17,377 
37,840 20,381 17,459 
37,860 20,287 17,573 
60,565 39,023 21,542 
60,405 38,893 21,512 
45,405 26,274 19,131 
43,580 24,844 18,736 
27,000 12,469 14,531 
23,605 10,159 13,446 
25,063 10,861 14,202 


guarantee that your pay checks will 
be projected into the future after 
work days are over—that you'll 
never be poor at a time of life when 
most people are dependent... . 
“You know, I’d like to come back 
here and talk to you about ten years 
after you have started this plan. I’d 
like to go over it with you and dis- 
cuss the financial progress you’ve 
made and then I’d like to ask you 
these questions: Did you do me a 
favor when you bought it or did I 
do you a favor when I told you 
about it? I think you’d regard this 
discussion today as a turning point 
in your life. Suppose you just en- 


dorse this application and we’ll see 
if you can qualify for the plan. Do 
you know of any reason why you 
couldn’t pass an examination? 

“Isn’t this a splendid plan? It 
gives you a definite savings plan 
and all benefits are guaranteed. You 
want to save money, don’t you, Mr. 
Prospect? 

“By the way, here’s an idea. If 
you have the cash to pay these de- 
posits a year in advance, you can 
save five per cent. What does your 
bank pay on savings accounts— 
about one or two per cent? This 
idea could save you a little money.” 
(Reliance Life) 

- . * 

Here’s a practical formula for 
turning your dreams into realities. 
(Prudential) 

* * a 

You’ve been in business approxi- 
mately 10 years. When you consider 
the money you’ve made in that 
period, are you 100% satisfied with 
the amount you’ve set aside for 
yourself? (Security Mutual) 

* * + 

Start your retirement income now 
—it will never be so easy again. 
(Acacia) 

* 7 * 


The best of life is yet to be, if 
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you prepare for retirement now. 
The world of leisurely life with 
ample time to travel, play, or in- 
dulge in hobbies, is open to the man 
who is financially able to drop work 
and live. 

You know the usual methods of 
securing the money to enable you 
‘to do what you want, and their 
drawbacks, 


Savings? But that depends upon 
your physical ability to keep at 
work. Accumulation is slow because 
interest rates are low. 

Investments? But they depend 
upon the strength of the market. 
You have to watch them closely and 
reinvest from time to time. One 
poor investment can wipe out a life- 
time’s savings. 





motto was— 


prairies. “Go Ahead!” 


1847 
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“GO AHEAD!” 


Just a century ago the slogan of the American 
people was “Go Ahead!” It was taken from the favor- 
ite homely philosophy of the 1840's, 
Crockett, American pioneer who had been killed in the 
Alamo but whose shrewd commonsense and racy west- 
ern wit still appealed to the American people. His 


**Be Always Sure Your Right 
Then GO AHEAD!’’ 


The phrase “Go Ahead!” was used much as the 
“OK” and “Let’s Go” of the present era. In those 
days the slogan was so popular that the words “Go 
Ahead!”" were painted on the canvas covers of hun- 


dreds of covered wagons trailing westward over the 
betokened the heartiness and 
ambition and pioneering spirit of that time. 

Today it seems to have a peculiar significance for 
&@ company just completing its first century now, and 
starting off on a second century of progressiveness. 


PENN MUTUAL 
CENTENNIAL 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Obesity 


AN otp saw of the prize ring is: “A good big one can always beat a good 
little one,”’ That adjective “good” is the catch! 

Falstaff, because he did only those things that stimulate physical growth, 
waxed so fat that “he could not see his knees.” Some organizations, hypnotized 
by the aspiration to achieve conspicuous size, ignore the stern virtues that make 
for institutional good health and resilience, sacrificing agility for mere mass. Had 
a stone the gift of directed mobility, it could evade the drops of water that will 


otherwise wear it away. 


Expansion, as a process, is subjected to the inescapable operation of the law 
of diminishing returns—unless at least one compensating factor is constantly used 
to offset the workings of that law. The saving factor is controlled growth. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1877 
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Social Security? A splendid idea, 
But many are not covered and # 
you are, a change in jobs may pp. 
move you from under it. And jp 
any event, the income it promige 
it pitifully small, never enough, 

Life insurance is not subject 
these drawbacks. It has every leg, 
safeguard. Guarantees you a goo 
return on your investment. Free 
you of reinvestment worries—yg 
keeps the investment under yoy 
control. 

You can secure it in units as yoy 
are able. You can name your ow 
retirement date and then chang 
your mind without changing th 
policy. It gives you an annual re. 
turn on your investment. It give 
you life insurance protection and, 
larger-than-usual retirement fund 
There are only two things to de. 
cide: How much income do yu 
want? When do you want it to be 
gin? Start with what you can afford 
and add to it each year. (Jefferson 
Standard) 

























Atlantic Life 


You can reach this objective 
(sufficient income at retirement age) 
in four easy steps: 

The first step provides you with 
$25 a month for life, and protects 
your wife with $2500 in cash (death 
benefit before 65). 

The second step increases retire- 
ment income to $50 a month for life 
and the death benefit to $5000. 

The third step increases retire- 
ment income to $75 monthly and the 
death benefit to $7500 in cash. 

The fourth step increases retire 
ment income to $100 a month for life 
and the death benefit to $10,000 
(Excelsior Life) 

* . ~ 

Now the only thing we have to # 
is to give the company a picture @ 
you to help them decide if the pla 
can be issued. (Northwestern Ne 
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The Hoosier Farm Bureau Life, # 







policies in compliance with t 
standard valuation of non-forfeitw 
laws. The interest assumption 3 
2% per cent. Insurance in force @ 
the company now amounts to $34 
543,618, an increase of 27 per cetl 
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Pauper in Purple 


Ever and anon, some word-wangler, with a flair for paradox, writes 
a piece about “the poor little rich girl” or “the miserable millionaire” or 
bewailing, in general, the woes of the well-advantaged, 

Now comes Mr. William J. Reilly, Ph. D., writing in the April number 
of “American Business,” to beg a tear or two from the tenderhearted for 
—of all people—those top-flight American wage-earners, the so-called 
“Business executives.” 

He means, of course, the men who manage American business, as dis- 
tinguished from those who own it—the men who usually bear such titles 
as “Vice-President in charge of” or “Secretary and/or Treasurer” or 
“Superintendent of this or that”—men, generally, with higher-than-aver- 
age incomes, and much higher-than-average standards of living. 

Most of these “successful executives,” says Mr. Reilly, begin to show 
unmistakable signs of fear between the ages of 45 and 55 and, the more 
successful they grow, the more fearful they become. To each of them there 
comes a gradual realization that, some day, sooner than later—maybe at 
55—maybe at 60—almost certainly by 65—he will be considered too old 
or too spent for his present high-pressure job and will be replaced by a 
younger man. 

Their fear is not of starvation or even of privation. It is the more 
poignant fear of degradation. They fear the loss of the social position 
and the prestige and the personal importance which go with liberal in- 
come. They fear the loss of face and place and grace, which are as much 
necessities to them as bread and bed. 

Most of them, unless they were born rich or are kin to “Mr. Big” 
himself, have wholly inadequate provision for continuing to live in the 
style to which they and theirs are accustomed. Their business and social 
positions, so they insist, require a good street number, a well-ordered 
houehold, some Club memberships, a bit of expensive entertaining, and 
clothes in the fashion for the whole family. 

So they come to middle-age, with a rather expensive equipage and 
a nest egg of a few thousand dollars of really investable capital which, 
at present interest rates, or even annuity rates, would pay little more 
than their house rent. 

Social Security holds little solace for men in this bracket as it pro- 
vides less than minimum subsistence even at the “shanty town” level. 

So, what? What’s the moral? What shall we do about these “paupers 
in purple”? ; 

First, let’s don’t waste time at the wailing wall either with them or 
for them. They had their choice and they took their chance, and they 
have fared better than most, for a season, even if they end up talking 
to themselves. 

But, by all means, let’s don’t overiook them as the best prospects in 
America for retirement income insurance—especially those who are past 
40, if they still are insurable. 

Don’t be afraid to quote high premiums to “men in the money”—par- 
ticularly men who have reached the age at which the end of income looms 
like Banquo’s ghost before them.—Midwest Life Parade. 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


ey 


Bartine, field- 

ing, pitching and a 
host of other qualities 
must be combined in 
correct proportion to 
make a well-balanced 
championship ball 
club. 
Teamwork and strength 
in all departments will 
always produce better 
results than over- 
strength in a few cate- 
gories. Diversification 
of contracts, prestige- 
assuring size, uniform 
steady growth are just 
a few of the qualities 
that must be com- 
bined to make a well- 
balanced life insurance 
institution. 


FIDELITY — 


is a well-balanced 
company 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


> LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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FT, TEMPERAMENTAL MID-WEST 
HE FIRST MORTALITY TABLE, ARTIST TOOK AN ARTISTIC _— 


LIPON WHICH THE WHOLE STRUCTURE BITE OFF HIS WIFE'S NOSE “Ina 
OF LIFE INSURANCE RESTS, WAS BECAUSE SHE INSISTED HAT in 194 
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“WERE BENEATH THIS STONE WE LIE ELppry THOSE, WHO, KNOWING] Ft ! 


BACK TO BACK, My WIFE AND I, THEY SRE SUBJECT TO recent 


’ “ Divisic 
IF SHE GETS UP, THEN I'LL LIE SLL"! PREPARED AND SRMED hse 

as name 
(EPITAPH IN THE BARLININE CEMETERY) FOR EITHER FORTUNE ! appoin 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. (CONFUCIUS). JR of Dir 
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Inaugurated in the United States 
in 1945, and in Canada in 1946, the 
National Quality Award gives recog- 
nition to life underwriters who 
render quality service as reflected 
by the persistency of their busi- 
ness. The idea was originally sug- 
gested by Lawrence J. Doolin, as- 
sistant manager of agencies, Fidel- 
ity Mutual, and then chairman of 
the Research Bureau Committee on 
Quality Business. He felt that the 
moderate producer as “the backbone 
of the industry” deserved institu- 
tional recognition for his service. 
Shortly thereafter, NALU and 
Agency Management Association 
combined their efforts toward this 
end and in the first year alone 
awarded certificates to some 1300 
life underwriters, members of life 
underwriting groups all over the 
country. Last year 3,376 under- 
writers were honored with the 
award, and it is felt that many more 
will qualify for the 1947 ‘prestige- 
building award.’ Good progress has 
been made in Canada with over 400 
qualifiers in the first year. 

x * * 

It has been announced by the 
Agency Management Association 
recently that E. J. Moorhead, a 
consultant in the Company Relations 
Division of Agency Management 
Association, Hartford, has been 
Named Association Actuary. The 
appointment was made by the Board 
of Directors. 


C. BRAINERD 
METHENY 


THE 

MAGIC 

OF 

LIFE 
INSURANCE 


(Continued 
from Page 20) 


every month for life, no coupons 
to clip, deposit and wait for their 
return accounting—an estate that 
would require no reinvestment, no 
supervision and had tax advantages. 

Twenty-three years 
contract was placed, this man’s 
business went completely to the 
“wall,” all reserves, buildings, 
equipment, etc., were absorbed in 
the deal and he was left with ex- 
actly nothing but his life insurance. 

When he came to me about draw- 
ing upon his insurance, I “per- 
suaded” him to take a job at a liv- 
able wage, at least for two years, 
until his insurance would begin to 
give him $200.00 per month. This 
he did. At the present, he is living 
on the insurance that 26 years ago 
I had told him would be either 
“peanuts” or a Godsend. [I'll let 
you decide which it now is, because 
he’s’ getting that $200.00 every 
month right now but he isn’t doing 
a lot of “tipping”, nor “gift-giving”, 
which was one of the strong reasons 
26 years ago for his having taken 
this horrible thing called life in- 
surance on an income for life basis. 
He told me not so long ago that he 
was glad he “liked me 26 years 
ago’—and I am glad, too. 

There just isn’t anything as magic 
as life insurance—but we are the 
“performers” and we are perform- 
ing on an enormous Stage. Let’s 
realize this fully and rehearse and 
ccmmit our parts incessantly and 
thoroughly so we will each one of 
us be the best! 





after this | 


Our “FIRST HUNDRED” Man 


The composite man described below 
was created by averaging the statistics 
on our top hundred producers in 1946. 


HE IS 45 years old. 
He is married and has 2 children. 


He owns $54,154 of life insurance 
himself. 


He entered the insurance busi- 
ness at age 30. 


He has been with New England 
Mutual 12 years 


He wrote $250,000 yearly after 
4 years. 


He paid for $789,664 on 91 lives 
in 1946. 

(The 100th man on the list paid 
for over $350,000.) 


He averages 17 calls a week and 
has 7 interviews. 


He believes that the basic factor 
in building personal prestige 
is an earned reputation for 
rendering the best possible 
service. 


New England 
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INCOME SETTLEMENTS 


A new treatise on settlement op- 
tions, entitled “Life Insurance In- 
come Settlements,” written by 
Roger W. Clark of The Union Cen- 
tral Life and discussing all the 
ramifications of this highly impor- 
tant phase of life underwriting, has 
just been published by The Na- 
tional Underwriter. Following a 
concise presentation of the essential 
features of all types of settlement 
agreements, and showing their uses’ 
advantages and disadvantages, Mr. 
Clark’s new book discusses all the 
aspects, provisions, and problems 
of settlement options including the 
methods, procedures and forms of 
agreement used by the companies 
in their administration. 

“Life Insurance Income Settle- 
ments” is for all life underwriters— 
both home office and field men who 
are seriously interested in settle- 
ment options. Offering a better 
understanding of their functions, 
applications and limitations, it will 
develop an intelligent appreciation 
of what life insurance can and can- 
not do (including why and how) 
in providing incomes through sup- 
plementary contracts. It contains 
many _ specific recommendations 
based upon Mr. Clark’s long ex- 
perience in this work from the 
points of view of both agency and 
company. 

The entire work is carefully 
cross indexed for quick location 
of any subject that may be in ques- 
tion. Consisting of 168 pages and 
bound in cloth it sells at $2.50 
singly. Copies may be ordered from 
The National Underwriter’s book 
department at 420 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


SERVICE IS PROSPECTING 
(Concluded from Page 31) 


He had developed the habit of 
sending $200 per month to me, and 
since we are all peculiar creatures 
of habit, this is what happened. In 
December of 1945, when normally 
he would cut down from $200 to 
$125 he continued to pay the $200 
and I, of course, didn’t point out the 
fact to him that this extra money 
was accumulating. Would you be 
surprised to hear that I have just 
completed a new application with 
the $900 in additional premium? 

What happened was strictly be- 
cause of the service I rendered. This 
fellow never could have been sold 
any other way, and what is more, 
I am vain enough to think that I 
have completely removed him from 
the life insurance market. I have 
him all to myself as a future pros- 
pect. 

As a matter of fact, very often 
when I am recommended, because 
of this saving bank system, I am 
introduced not only as the fellow 
who knows life insurance, but who 
also pays the premiums. 

I now have about seventy-five 
clients who are on this budget sys- 
tem. Their payments range from $7 
per month to $800 per month. These 
folks rely on me solely for every 
move they make life insurance- 
wise. It is well worth the price I 
have paid in delivering the service 
that was required. 

With an ever-growing list of peo- 
ple who are satisfied with my serv- 
ice, my prospecting problem grows 
continually smaller. 

There is no doubt about the fact 
that we are selling a service, that 


we are in a service business, The 
man who picks up the rate book ty 
earn his living selling life insurangs 
also takes upon himself the obliga. 
tion of doing all that he possibly 
can for the financial well-being gf 
his client and the client’s family, 
A man who doesn’t have the servigg 
concept can’t possibly make the 
kind of success in this business that 
he should, and having the service 
concept I have proven to myself 
that that can be turned into pros. 
pects and the prospects into com- 
missions, 

I have no more rabbits to pull 
because actually there is no magic 
about this. It is strictly a question 
of trying to do an honest and con- 
scientious job, doing a little more 
than the next fellow that will make 
you that much more outstanding, 
That is my method of prospecting 
and it is a never-ending process 


WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Title VI contains a basic plan for 
enabling private enterprise to serve 
middle income families, who have 
been largely in a “no man’s land” 
between private and public housing 
activity. In connection with new 
homes where the mortgage prin- 
cipal is not more than $5,000 (or 
$6,000, if required because of higher 
costs—the homes themselves would 
cost about $5,300 to $6,300 or less), 
this title adds three innovations to 
the FHA system: (1) to make initial 
purchase easier, the insured loan 
would be 95 per cent of the cost of 
the house (as compared with a 
present 90 per cent maximum); (2) 
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PREFERRED 


Life Insurance is Preferred 
Property for - 


No other property purchase contract contains an 


equivalent to the payment terms; provides the 
special rights; gives all the equity privileges or 
creates an immediate estate. A down payment as 
low as % of 1% of the purchase price creates an 
immediate estate and gives a lifetime, no matter 
how short, to pay the balance with NO INTEREST OR 
CARRYING CHARGES. 

No other investment property has its guaranteed 
advantages, no other investment property is more 


secure or safe. agency opportunities. 


Life Insurance is tops from every angle. Are you Phe 
interested? You will find it pays to be friendly 
with— 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly,Company”’ 
INDIANA 


FRANKFORT - - 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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to lessen the monthly financing 
charges, the maximum period of 
repayment would be extended to 30 
years instead of the present 25, and 
the maximum statutory interest 
rate would be reduced from 5 to 4 
per cent; and (3) to encourage par- 
ticipation by builders in,this low- 
priced house program, the FHA 
would be permitted to issue firm 
mortgage - insurance commitments 
to builders up to 85 per cent of the 
value of the house. 

This plan would likewise assist 
private enterprise to serve middle- 
income families with rental or mu- 
tual ownership housing projects It 
provides for 90 per cent FHA in- 
sured loans; 40 year maturities; and 
a maximum interest rate of 4%. 
The title contemplates that FHA 
will collect premiums to cover both 
estimated losses and administrative 
expenses on these new insurance 
plans, 

Title VII, covering yield insur- 
ance for rental housing, was in- 
serted as an experiment. Senator 
Taft has stated that there is some 
doubt whether the provisions of this 
title will prove effective. It is de- 
signed to encourage direct invest- 
ment by institutional and other 
large-scale investors in rental hous- 
ing for families of moderate income, 
It guarantees, in return for the 
making of such an investment as an 
annual return upon outstanding in- 
vestment ranging from 3% to 4 per 
eent, a minimum return of 2%4 per 
cent per annum on outstanding in- 
vestment (plus 2 per cent amortiza- 
tion of the full capital investment) 
until such time as only 15 per cent 
of the original investment remains 


unamortized. As in the case of 
FHA’s other programs, a self-sus- 
taining program made possible by 
appropriate premium charges is 
contemplated. Altogether, a billion- 
dollar insurance program is author- 
ized. 


ITLE VIII sets forth a program 

for Federal aid to localities for 
the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas so as to make such areas 
available for redevelopment with 
the active participation of private 
enterprise. The essence of this plan 
is that Federal and local aid will be 
combined to bring the cost of land 
acquisition and preparation for re- 
development down to the point 
where its re-use in accord with 
sound planning principles will be 
feasible. For this plan, the title 
provides $500,000,000 in temporary 
Federal loans which must be re- 
Paid in full with interest within 5 
years, and for a 5-year program in 
permanent loans at the rate of $50,- 
000,000 a year, repayable in full 
with interest in not more than 45 
years, 

These Federal loans would cover 
only part of the project costs; most 
of the borrowing would be local. 
For the Federal contributions to 
help cover the write-down, the bill 
authorizes annual contributions to 
be contracted for at the rate of 
$4,000,000 a year for each of 5 years 
next following the enactment of the 
bill, involving a maximum com- 
mitment by the Federal govern- 
ment of $20,000,000 a year in annual 
contributions at the end of the 5- 
year period. Such _ contributions 
would run for not more than 45 


years. These aids would be enough 
to cover about 1% billion dollars 
of land acquisition and preparation 
for redevelopment, according to 
sponsors of the legislation. 


ITLE IX provides for the re- 
sumption of the public low-rent 
housing and slum clearance pro- 
gram needed to serve those families 
whose incomes are so low that 
private enterprise, even with the 
improved aids provided in this bill, 
cannot hope to service them. In 
order that the current higher costs 
of construction may not prevent 
the provision needed for low-in- 
come famil¢s, the section (follow- 
ing the pattern established in Title 
V with respect to FHA’s programs) 
authorizes certain increase in cost 
limitations. For the Federal con- 
tributions to help reduce rentals so 
that they will be within the means 
of low income families, the title 
authorized annual contributions to 
be contracted for at the rate of 
$26,400,000 a year for each of the 
4 years next following the enact- 
ment of the bill, involving an ad- 
ditional maximum commitment by 
the Federal government of $105,- 
600,000 at the end of the 4-year 
period. Such contributions would 
run for not more than 45 years, as 
compared with a present statutory 
maximum of 60 years. This title 
would cover not more than 500,000 
units of public low rent housing 
built over a 4-year period. 
Additional titles provides for farm 
and rural non-farm families who 
cannot otherwise obtain adequate 
housing with Federal aid totaling 
more than $1 billion. 








COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


* All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 

* Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 

* Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

* Facilities for handling large cases. 

* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

* Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
* Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 969 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 330 MILLION DOLLARS 


| MANUFACTURERS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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FEDERAL ESTATE TAXES 
(Continued from Page 25) 


employer under the terms of a group 
insurance contract, was held to be 
includible in full in the deceased 
employee’s gross estate for estate 
tax purposes, because (1) the em- 
ployee possessed the right to change 
the beneficiary, an incident of own- 
ership, and (2) he paid directly or 
indirectly all premiums, that portion 
of such premiums paid by the em- 
ployer being deemed compensation 
for services. 

The executor of this decedent also 
elected the optional valuation date 
one year from decedent’s death, and 
reported joint and survivorship an- 
nuity contracts at a value represent- 
ing the amount necessary to pur- 
chase comparable contracts for the 
surviving widow’s life by using the 
annuity table and interest rate in 
force when the contracts were is- 
sued. The Tax Court held that the 
value should be the amount for 
which comparable contracts could 
have been purchased from the issu- 
ing company under the annuity table 
and interest rate used at decedent’s 
death—not at the time the contracts 
were issued. 

Estate of Theodore F. MacManus: 
Decided February 18, 1947. 


iucky You! 


IF YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THIS COMPANY’S 





“Specials’ 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 

INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 

FOREIGN COVERAGE 


J 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


"Ask 
U.S.” 
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Refund annuity contracts were 
purchased from trust funds. At the 
annuitant’s death, the total unpaid 
original cost thereof was $237,804.06, 
and their commuted value was $191,- 
133.34. The contracts required that 
the expended costs be repaid in an- 
nual installments without interest. 
The Tax Court held that the latter 
figure was the correct measure of 
value of such contracts for estate tax 
purposes. 

Estate of Helen Schwartz: De- 
cided February 17, 1947. 

In 1931, decedent’s husband pur- 
chased an annuity in favor of the 
decedent for life with principal sum 
payable to the husband upon the 
decedent’s death. The decedent had 
all rights to surrender the policy, 
change the beneficiary, etc., but, 
upon her death in 1942, she had ex- 
ercised none of them. The Tax Court 
held that no part of the annuity 
principal is taxable as property in 
which the decedent had an interest 
at the time-of her death. 

a * 


SUCCESS AS A SALESMAN 
(Continued from Page 21) 


working sufficiently and efficiently 
are in any business largely re- 
sponsible for his _ success. Too 
many salesmen do not work at 
their job of selling sufficiently and, 
when they do work, they do not 
work efficiently. Develop immedi- 
tely proper work habits. Organize 
yourself for time control. Time is 
one of your most important assets. 

Plan your days. Do an honest 
day’s work for yourself. And don’t 
forget that your day’s work is sell- 
ing or planning to sell, Time-con- 
suming calls to the grocer, the 
butcher, the department store, pick- 
ing up the family, must be done 
after working hours, as they would 
be in any other business. Next, 
make it efficient work. This can 
be developed and studied like any- 
thing else. Many top notch execu- 
tives, who carry a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and get through an 
enormous volume of work, you will 
find depend on these three words 
for their efficiency—Organize, Dep- 
utise, Supervise. You, too, can use 
them to advantage. Organize your- 
self well. Deputise different jobs 
to yourself, and above all super- 
vise yourself and get things done 
as you planned. 

We will presume you now have 
your goal and you have abundant 
energy, also proper work habits. 
“What do I have to do next?” There 
are several suggestions for you. A 
most important quality you must 


Boston 
Mutual 


( nsurance | 
Company 


56th Your of Service 
lo the People of 
New England 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE, Secretary-Treasurer 
Congress & Franklin Streets 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





have I think is “Enthusiasm.” This 
will carry you far beyond your past 
accomplishments if you have no 
up to this time had it. Be more 
enthused about life insurance and 
what it does from now on, be en- 
thused about your job, your se- 
curity in old age, the life insurance 
you carry, the company you work 
for, your branch office, your col- 
leagues, contests, etc. Belong to 
your life underwriters association. 

Be a booster! Someone once said 
you might have all other qualities 
but without enthusiasm you would 
not be a success. It is difficult to 
think that you, as a salesman, can 
light a fire in your prospect’s heart, 
unless there is one burning in your 
own. Become, therefore, enthusi- 
astic. See how quickly enthusiasm 
will help you along the road to 
success. 


Personality comes next in line 
Develop yours. Improve it. You 
were perhaps born with what you 
have and it might stand some im- 
provement. Study carefully Dale 
Carnegie’s book, “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” I 
has helped everyone who has read 
it, I am sure. Other books are 
available at your public or com- 
pany library, which will help you 
personality. Use them. 


Courage is one of those important 
qualities we speak about most. I 
is a must for you in this business 
You must have the courage to man- 
age yourself properly, to fore 
yourself to do all the things that 
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your job requires. You must have 
courage to face the trials and re- 
yerses this business will present to 
you. You must have courage to 
persist in your efforts to close busi- 
ness which you know is needed by 
your prospect. Courage helps to 
develop persistency and persistency 
to the salesman in the life insur- 
ance business is a most important 
quality. 

Another important “must” for 
you, I believe, is study. Knowledge 
and skill are so important to the 
salesman. First, a good knowledge 
of your product and what it does. 
Second, a good knowledge of sell- 
ing technique is essential. Your 
company training material will help 
you as well as recommended books 
and the C. L. U. course of study. 
No salesman can be as successful 
as he might be unless he constantly 
keeps up his studies. Especially do 
I recommend you subscribe to and 
study the excellent sales plans and 
ideas, the educational and inspira- 
tional material you will find in the 
monthlies in this business. They 
will bring you the best in current 
use throughout the continent. 

Skill is something you develop 
by experience. Review your cases 
and problems with others, get ad- 


vice. Practice, rehearse sales talks, 
etc. Never be satisfied unless you 
constantly improve your mind and 
ability. 

Another “must” is an interest in 
community affairs. Do something 
for your community and your fel- 
low citizens. Take part in Red 
Cross, Charity and Welfare Drives. 
Let people know you are interested 
in bettering the lot of the other 
fellow. Join your local clubs. Be 
an active member of your religious 
group. These are all basic duties 
of “the good citizen you should be. 
At all times do favors for people! 

The above are the important 
items in the successful salesman’s 
life, as I see them. May I repeat 
them: 

(1) Ambition 

(2) Energy 

(3) Work Habits 

(4) Enthusiasm 

(5) Personality 

(6) Courage 

(7) Study 

(8) Interest in Community 
Affairs 

There are many others, no doubt, 
which may seem just as important 
to other individuals. However, I 
suggest these are the top ones to 
consider. 


My remarks concern the success 
of an agent from his point of view. 
What about the life insurance com- 
pany? When is an agent successful 
with them? Recently I read a 
speech by a prominent life insur- 
ance executive who defined the 
company’s successful agent as one 
who: 

(1) Earned sufficient for his 
budget. 

(2) Gave his manager enough 
business to cover his overhead. 

(3) Developed business of a 
proper quality standard as to per- 
sistency, size, etc., to satisfy the 
company. 

(4) Was an acceptable represen- 
tative as to character, public rela- 
tions, and creator of good will in 
his community for his company. 

How do you rate from your Com- 
pany’s point of view? How do you 
personally feel about your success? 
Today’s market certainly offers a 
challenge to the individual. There 
are tremendous increases in sales 
being reported each month. Review 
your performances recently and, if 
not satisfied, plan a development 
program now. Set your sights high. 
Success will be yours. Do some- 
thing about success every day! 
Start today! 
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Prudential Adopts 
Group Creditor Plan 


ROUP creditor life insurance 

which is designed to pay off 

the open balance of a mort- 
gage in case of the borrower’s death, 
is to be offered to home loan bor- 
rowers of the Prudential under a 
plan announced by the company. 
The mortgage-insurance combina- 
tion will require a monthly payment 
of only slightly more than the 
amount usually paid for interest and 
amortization alone. 

As devised by the company’s 
group insurance and mortgage loan 
officials, the plan is primarily for 
new loans. In addition to offering 
it to new borrowers, however, it 
will be made available to certain 
classes of present mortgagors. The 
maximum amount of insurance on 
any one mortgagor will be $10,000, 
and since the plan was not de- 
veloped for the investor, but as a 
protection for the home owner, it 
is being confined to that type of 
borrower, 

In effect, the principle of the plan 
is the application of reducing term 
insurance, issued on a low-cost basis, 
to the reducing unpaid balance of 
a home loan. As the indebtedness is 
liquidated through the regular mort- 
gage payments, there is a corre- 
sponding reduction in the insurance 
coverage. Should the borrower die 
at any time during the life of his 
loan, the proceeds of his group in- 
surance will be applied automatic- 
ally to the unpaid balance of the 
debt. 

The new plan will be made avail- 
able to the home financing public 
through the Prudential’s mortgage 
loan branch offices in all parts of 
the country. Key personnel, now 
being trained in the operation of the 
plan, will be available to the various 
field offices to place it in force. It is 
expected that actual operations will 
start almost immediately in certain 
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branches and will be extended to 
all branches within a relatively 


short time. 
a o 


National Service 
Life Insurance 

Referring to Public Law 5, 80th 
Congress (an amendment to the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, as amended), approved 
February 21, 1947, provides: 

1. Any person while in the active 
service may make initial application 
for National Service life insurance 
on any of the seven authorized plans 
instead of the five year level pre- 
mium term plan, only, as formerly 
required. This restriction is also 
lifted in the case of those veterans 
granted the right to apply for Na- 
tional Service life insurance be- 
cause of active service between 
October 8, 1940 and September 2, 
1945, both dates inclusive. 

2. Any policyholder insured under 
five year level premium term insur- 
ance (whether in active service or 
separated from the service) may 
convert to any of the six permanent 
plans, at any time, within the term 
period, while such insurance is in 
force, provided that conversion to 
an endowment plan may be made 
while the insured is totally dis- 
abled. 

3. Insurance protection is pro- 
vided by automatic conversion of 
the term insurance to the Ordinary 
Life plan for those persons suffer- 
ing total disability at the expiration 
of the level premium term period, 
who fail to apply for conversion 
within the term period, and who, 
but for expiration of such term 
period, would be entitled to continue 
the protection. 

4. In connection with this Act the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
has authorized extension of the time 
limit for reinstatement of both term 
and converted insurance on a com- 
parative health basis up to and in- 


cluding August 1, 1947. Thereatip 
reinstatement on this basis will 
permitted if effected within thry 
months from date of lapse. 
Public Law 34, 80th Congress, ap. 
proved April 15, 1947, provides; 
1. Five year term policies my 
be renewed for a second, thin 





fourth, or fifth five-year period y 
the premium rate for the attaing 
age of the insured, without medig) 
examination. 


2. In case the fourth five-yez 
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period shall have expired betwemsanxeRrs 
January 24, 1947 and September —" 


15, 1947, and the policy has not bee, 
continued in another form of Goy. 
ernment insurance, such policy may 
be renewed for a fifth five-yea} 
period, as of the date of the ey. 
piration of the fourth five-yey, 
period on the condition mentionejj 
above, upon the payment of all bac 
premiums on or before Septembe 
15, 1947. 


Connecticut General 
Aviation Cover Liberalized 


Effective May 1, 1947, the Con 
necticut General Life has broad. 
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ened the aviation coverage in th 
additional indemnity, disability, 
and partial aviation exclusion pr 
visions of its individual life policies 
The company also announces tha 
existing policyholders will receiv 
the benefit of this liberalized avis 
tion coverage. It is granted at m 
extra charge and applies to avie 
tion accidents occurring on or afte! 
May 1, 1947. This extension @ 
coverages relates solely to aviation 
restrictions. It affects only policie 
containing aviation exclusions, 
does not apply to accident an# 
health policies. 

Under this broader aviation coy 
erage, there will be no exclusi0 
of aviation hazards, except whe 
the loss results directly or indi 
rectly from travel or flight (a) i 
any aircraft while the insured i 
a pilot or member of the crew @ 
such aircraft, (b) in any aircral 
operated for aviation training, @ 
(c) in any military or naval ait 
craft while the insured is in th 
military, naval or air service of any 
country. 


Minnesota Mutual’s 
Family Income Rider 

The Minnesota Mutual will ad 
a family income limited period ride 
to a policy already in force, if tha 
policy is not term or does not i 
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TESS, ap. A LIFE 


a Dec., 1946, Pg. 61. 
“ies ma AMERICAN HOME 
New type accident policy issued. Mar., 
er 1947, Pg. 62. 
iod wif yeRiICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 

attaing— Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 

ical 24% Pg. 61. 

ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes ee ae in premium pam. 
1 

five-yeg Seen. Dec., 1946, Pg. mance 
betweenfsanKERS LIFE, IOWA 


ptember 
not beewl aNKERS NATIONAL 


, 


Of Goy-f New juvenile program outlined. June, 1946. 
icy may at a family hospital policy. April, 
IVE-Yeat eRKSHIRE LIFE 

the ex. Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
‘ scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
lVe-yeare 1946, Pg. 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
2ntionel 1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
all backf 2 mtinues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec.. 


ptember 1945, Pg. 44. Pay same dividends. Feb., 
1947, Pg. 64. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Aviation premiums reduced; double _in- 


demnity limits increased. August, 1946, Pg. 
61. Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, 
Pg. 62. 
red CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 

ec Pg. 64. 

OME CANADA LIFE 
broad Issues a new Family Income Rider. May, 
in th 1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 

: July, 1946. Pg. 61. 


ability CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 

Nn pro- Settlement options changed and rates re- 
oa vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62. 

0 licies 


haf COLONIAL LIFE 





eS t Now issues whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 
receive Pg. 4l. 

1 avie§COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 

| « ny To write life insurance on groups with a 


minimum of 25 employes. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


a COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
r aftee “Adopts dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
ion op 9. 9%. 
viatiog COMMONWEALTH LIFE 

lich Adopts ‘Executive’ policy. May, 1946, 
OLICI Pg. 60. Industrial policies placed on new 
1s. ii basis. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 


t an CONFEDERATION LIFE 











M — new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
Q- 

1 COVE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 

lusion New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 


tion coverage adopted. September, 1946. 
whet Po. 93. Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, 
+ Pg. 64. Recent changes. April, 1946, Pg. él. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
; Takes action on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 
‘ed 1946, Pg. 62. Revises regulations. April 
ew Of 1947, Pg. 6l. 
rerail CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 

Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
ig, w March, 1946, Pg. 62. 
1 alM® FARMERS LIFE 
n the Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 


f ane FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb.., 
1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation rules, 
Nov.,° 1946, Pg. él. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Makes changes in settlement options. May, 
1944, Pg. 60. Accident and health policies 


(a) i 





1947, Pg. 64. 


become participating. July, 1946. Pg. 6. 
GREAT LAKES 

adj New retirement income plan. April, 1947, 
} Pg. 62. 
T1G 

thal GREAT SOUTHERN 

Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
t in Pg. 64. 





To continue 1946 dividend scale into 1947. 


Will keep dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 

















GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 61. Publishes new rate book. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Adopts a new 
August, 1946. Pg. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
a x Cc. S. O. 22% basis, Nov., 1946, 
g. $l. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 41. 


GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. Dividends 
same for first quarter. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 
New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 


Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 

Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
61. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 
ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 
ber, 1946, Pg. 92. New mortgage redemp- 
tion policy. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. Adopts 
new dividend scale. March, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Accepts service men at standard. April, 
1947, Pg. 62. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Increases rates on higher premium forms. 
Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pg. 
61. Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Announces 1947 dividend plans. Dec., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. Retains schedule. Mar., 
1947, Pg. 64. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends payable on 3! 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. Reaction to loan inter- 
est reduction. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale tor +°46 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov., 
1946, Pg. 6l. 

MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
New basis rates. Feb., 

NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1945 dividend scole for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. Interest rates. Mar., 1947, 
Pg. 62. 1946 dividend scale continued. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 

NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 


Introduces new rate book. April, 
64 


mortgage term policy. 
62 


1947, Pg. 64. 


1947, Pg. 


————————————————————————— 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. Will maintain 
1941 dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 
62. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
To use same dividend scale for year May 1, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. New Plico preferred protec- 
tion plan. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
61. Announces the adoption of new policy 
contracts. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 
Dividend schedule for 1946 described and 
illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 60 and 62. 
Lowers group minimum to 25 lives. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. New retirement annuity issu 
Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


Eases war restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 
STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 


Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Acts on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 1946, 
Pg. 62. Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
New family income rates adopted. June, 
1946, Pg. 62. Continues dividend scale. 
Mar., 1947. Pg. 62. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Triple and double protection to age 6 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. Revises avia- 
tion rules. April, 1947, Pg. 62. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 2!/,% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for 
last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


UNITED FIDELITY 
Recent changes. April 1947, Pg. 62. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Issues new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Adopts new rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62; 
$2,000 minimum policy. April, 1947, Pg. 64 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. Paid 
up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
~? ao program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
g. 60. 


1946, Pg. 63. 
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clude term insurance as part of the, 
coverage. A medical examination 
must be furnished without expense 
to the company. Although the rider 
will be added at any time to a poli- 
cy, it will become effective, and the 
premium therefore will be paid, 
only on and after the next policy 
anniversary. 

It is the company’s practice on 
policies currently being issued on 
request by the insured to endorse 
these riders providing for commuta- 
tion of the family income payments 
and for their payment in one sum 
or in some other manner. This en- 
dorsement cannot be used where 
a family income rider is being 
added to a policy issued prior to 
adoption of the current rate book. 
* . ~ 


Pacific Mutual’s 
New Aviation Rules 

The Pacific Mutual Life has re- 
leased new aviation underwriting 
regulations. The plan of insurance 
must be ordinary life or a higher 
premium plan, except that term 
to 65, term expectancy and life ex- 
pectancy are usually available to 
civilian risks. Family income or 
mortgage riders are usually avail- 
able to civilian risks at rates to be 
quoted by the home office. The 
maximum period is to be for 20 
years and base policy to be ordinary 
life or higher premium plan. Ex- 
tended insurance is not granted. 
Juvenile payor benefits are usually 
available at rates to be quoted by 
the home office. 

Credit for Plan—Life: Extra 
premiums on endowments of 20 
years or less will be 70 per cent of 
those quoted. (Exceptions: No re- 
duction in aviation extra for mili- 
tary pilots under 800 hours and no 
reduction in first year for civilian 
student and private pilots under 
100 hours.) 

Premium Waiver: 
plan not allowed. 

Aviation exclusion riders on life 
policies: Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, it will be assumed applicant 
desires full coverage (when avail- 
able) with appropriate extra pre- 
mium. 

In some cases, a partial aviation 
rider will be required on a life 
policy. 

Accident and Health: All acci- 
dent policies, both commercial and 
5-Way, exclude coverage while the 
insured is flying as pilot or mem- 
ber of crew or in military or naval 
planes. 

The right is reserved to give in- 
dividual consideration to all cases. 


Credit for 
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The Hoosier Farm Bureau, Indian- 
apolis, is now issuing policies on 
the C. S. O. basis with interest at 


2% per cent. The annual premiums 
are shown below: 
Pd.- 
20 Up 20 End. Pay 

Ord. Pay. Age Yr. Age End 

Life Life 65 End 6 65 
Age $ $ $ $ $ $ 
O ... 11.74 21.65 12.14 46.41 13.21 23.73 
5 12.76 23.19 13.28 46.50 14.54 25.55 
10 14.03 25.01 14.72 46.62 16.23 27.68 
15 15.65 27.22 16.61 46.95 18.40 30.23 
20 ... 17.35 29.42 18.468 47.39 20.84 32.84 
25 ... 19.48 31.94 21.38 48.01 24.04 35.84 
30 ... 22.19 34.82 24.98 48.90 28.30 39.3! 
31... 22.82 35.46 25.85 49.11 29.33 40.06 
32... 23.47 36.11 26.77 49.35 30.42 40.85 
33... 24.16 36.78 27.74 49.61 31.58 41.66 
34... 24.89 37.47 28.79 49.88 32.82 42.51 
35... 25.65 38.19 29.90 50.18 34.15 43.38 
36... 26.45 38.98 31.10 50.50 35.59 44.35 
37... 27.30 39.81 32.39 50.84 37.12 45.34 
38... 28.19 40.66 33.76 51.22 38.78 46.37 
39... 29.12 41.55 35.25 51.63 40.56 47.44 
40 ... 30.12 42.45 36.86 52.08 42.50 48.55 
41... 31.21 43.41 38.67 5255 44.58 49.72 
42 ... 32.36 44.39 40.62 53.07 46.84 50.93 
43 33.57 45.42 42.74 53.63 49.31 52.19 
44... 34.84 46.49 45.06 54.25 51.98 53.52 
45 ... 36.18 47.60 47.60 54.92 54.92 .... 
46 37.60 48.77 50.28 55.64 58.14 
47 ... 39.06 49.99 53.24 56.42 61.71 
48 ... 40.61 51.28 56.52 57.29 65.66 
49 ... 42.34 52.63 60.17 58.22 70.10 
50 ... 44.09 54.05 64.27 59.22 75.09 
51... 45.95 55.56 68.91 60.32 80.76 
52 ... 47.91 57.14 74.19 61.54 87.24 
$3 49.99 58.82 80.30 62.64 94.76 
54... 52.18 60.61 87.44 64.26 103.57 
55 ... 54.52 62.51 95.90 65.82 114.08 
eS... OS Bem .... WM .:.. 
65 87.42 


Cash values at ‘the end of 20 years ‘for various 
plans and ages are: 

Age Age Age Age 

55 


Plan 25 35 45 
Ord. Life . — $349 $ 436 $523 
20 Pay. Life 582 680 774 854 
End. Age 65 ‘cn 567 1,000 

* * «* 


Postal Life and Casualty 
Issues Endowment at 65 

The Postal Life and Casualty, 
Kansas City, Mo., is issuing a 20- 
payment endowment at age 65 
policy. It is issued at ages 15-44, 
inclusive in minimum amount of 
$500. The annual premiums are as 
follows: 


No With No With 

Waiver Waiver Waiver Waiver 

Age $ $ Age $ 
15 25.48 25.84 30 35.64 36.29 
16 26.02 26.39 31 36.50 37.19 
17 26.58 26.96 32 37.40 38.14 
18 27.15 27.54 33 38.33 39.12 
19 27.75 28.16 34 39.29 40.14 
20 28.36 28.79 35 40.29 41.20 
21 28.99 29.43 36 41.32 42.30 
22 29.64 30.10 37 42.40 43.46 
23 30.30 30.78 38 43.52 44.67 
24 31.00 31.50 39 44.69 45.95 
25 31.71 32.23 40 45.90 47.28 
26 32.44 32.98 4| 47.10 48.62 
27 33.20 33.76 42 48.20 49.88 
28 33.99 34.58 43 49.20 51.07 
29 34.80 35.42 44 50.20 52.27 

oe 6 6 


The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
New Jersey, have set new insur- 
ance limits with $250,000 the maxi- 
mum for particularly good risks be- 
tween the ages of 22 and 50 in- 
clusive. The limits at other ages, 
from 6 to 54, were also increased 
by amounts consistent with the in- 
creases at ages 22 to 50. No changes 
have been made at ages 55 and up- 
ward, 


Aetna Life 
Announces New Rates 





The Aetna Life announces ney 
premium rates and new non-for. 
feiture values for both Participating 
and non-participating policies ang 
a new non-participating family jn. 
come policy available in all States 
effective June 1, 1947. 

The company is discontinuing yse 
of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality as a reserve basis. The 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Or. 
dinary Mortality Table will be useq 
instead. The rates of mortality by 
the C. S. O. Table are lower than 
the rates of mortality by the 
American Experience Table and 
very much lower at the younger 
ages. 

The changes in Aetna premium 
rates are generally not significant, 
They involve both some small in- 
creases and some small decreases, 
However, there is a marked reduc- 
tion in term rates and a substantial 
reduction in the rates for the 
“Double Protection” plan. 

The reserve basis for new non- 
participating policies is the C. S. 0. 
Table with interest at 2% per cent. 

Non-participating cash values are 
equal to the full net level pre- 
mium reserve on the C. S. O. Table 
with 2% per cent interest less a 
surrender charge decreasing each 
year. After all premiums required 
on a limited payment policy have 
been paid, the cash value is the full 
reserve. 

Extended insurance and paid-up 
values are the equivalents of the 
cash values, according to the C. S. 0. 
Table and 2% per cent interest. 

Cash values are generally sub- 
stantially higher than the old values 
and the periods of extended insur- 
ance benefits are, except at the 
oldest ages, much longer. On the 
higher premium plans cash values 
are now available at the end of 
the first year. 


* “ * 


The Liberty National has revised 
industrial rates for weekly premium 


policies. The illustrative rates for 
$500 insurance are: 
Age Next Life 20 a i) 
Birth- Pd.-Up Pay. Year Pay. 
day Age 74 Life End. Life 
! $0.13 $0.23 $0.53 $0.38 
5 13 .24 53 4\ 
10 AS .26 53 47 
15 17 29 54 53 
epee 9 3 54 Ss 
20 .20 32 55 
Oe aceon 2B 36 55 
30 28 40 57 
ss 33 45 59 
ae 40 SI 62 
ON sce cdass 49 58 bb 
50 2 67 2B 
Sate: 79 79 84 
Sisiedoie 9 
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Failure to Attach Rider 


AY a life insurance company use an aviation 
M rider as a defense when it is signed by the in- 

sured but is not physically attached to the 
policy? The answer is found in the recent case of 
Blatz et al v. The Travelers Insurance Company (New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, March 12, 
1947). 

Here the policy was issued in 1940. The insured 
was inducted into the army in 1941. In 1943 he was 
killed in the line of duty while a pilot in the Army 
Air Force. The plaintiffs in the action are the bene- 
ficiaries designated in the policy. Shortly after the 
issuance of the policy and its deliverance to the in- 
sured, the latter signed an aviation rider excluding 
the risk of death resulting directly or indirectly from 
flight in any species of aircraft except when riding 
as a passenger on a licensed passenger aircraft. The 
rider was not attached to the policy but was sent in 
due course to the home office of the company. 

The trial court directed a verdict for the company. 
The appellate court in the first part of its opinion 
pointed out Section 142 of the New York Insurance 
Law which requires that: “Every policy of life, acci- 
dent or health insurance, or contract of annuity, de- 
livered or issued for delivery in this state shall con- 
tain the entire contract between the parties, and 
nothing shall be incorporated therein by reference to 
any constitution, by-laws, rules, application or other 
writings, unless a copy thereof is endorsed upon or 
attached to the policy or contract when issued.” 

The court then went to say “it may seem technical 
to require a physical attachment of a rider to a 
policy but this is the plain meaning of the statutory 
requirement. The very dispute involved on this ap- 
peal could have been prevented had the insurance 
company complied with the statute. To permit a 
loose interpretation of the phrase “attached to” would 
be to open up endless litigation construing a statute 
which was designed to avoid just such litigation.” 

The judgment for the company was reversed and 
judgment directed for the beneficiaries. 


Death Prior to Completion of Underwriting 
Activities 

A recent case which is causing a great deal of com- 
ment in life insurance circles is Gaunt v. John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co. (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, March 31, 1947). 

On August 3rd the decedent signed an application 
for life insurance. The important words of this ap- 
plication read: “if the company is satisfied that on the 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 
a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 


and progressive manner which Time has so 


thoroughly tested. 





EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 











The Management of 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


reports the year 1946 as one of healthy 
growth and development for the Company. 


The managers, agents and Home Office staff 
co-operated effectively in extending improved 
service to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


The Federal Life, writing both life and 
accideni and health insurance, has plans for 
development of several new agencies during 
1947. This is a real opportunity for men 
with agency development ability, combined 
with ambition to succeed in the building of 
a worthwhile agency. 


If you can qualify, communicate NOW with 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
[168 North Michigan Avenue 
{Chicago 1, Illinois 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman 
L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 
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date of the completion of Part B, I was ins 

* * * and if this application * * * is, prior to my death 
approved by the company at its home office, the ip 
surance applied for shall be in force as of the date 
of completion of said Part B.” One of the answers 
in the application read as follows: “Insurance effeg 
tive (check date desired) Date of Part B 1 Dateg 
of issue of Policy. [—.” The decedent did ng 
check either. After delivering the application to 
company’s agent the latter checked the second pag 
so that as the application read the decedent was 
be insured only from the issuance of the policy. How. 
ever, the trial court found from the facts that the 
agent checked the wrong answer due to a mutual 
mistake. 

At the time of signing the application, the deceden} 
paid the full first premium. The same day the agent 
took the decedent to the company’s local examining 
physician who found him insurable and recommende 
his acceptance. However, since it appeared from 
papers that the decedent had been classified as “4¥ 
the home office required another physical examin 
tion which took place on August 17th. On Aug 
20th the home office wrote to the local agent f 
further information as to the decedent’s draft clas 
fication. The local agent answered satisfactorily ¢ 
the 24th by a letter received on the 25th. On 
26th one of the doctors of the medical department ap- 
proved the application. The same day the home 
office received word that the “applicant” was found 
shot to death. 

The main question in the case was whether the 
defendant insured the “applicant” at all. Curiously, 
neither party to the law suit incorporated “Part B” 
in the record and it was not known if it was the ap- 
proval from a medical standpoint or not. 

The case was tried in the U. S. District Court, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut and this court dismissed the 
plaintiff-beneficiary complaint. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed this decision, finding that the de- 
cedent was covered at the time of his death. The 
latter court stated that an ordinary applicant who has 
paid his first premium and has successfully passed 
his physical examination would not by the remotest 
chance understand the clause in the application ag 
leaving him uncovered until the Company, at its lei 
ure, approved the risk. He would assume he wa 
getting immediate coverage for his money. “A ma 
must indeed read what he signs and he is charge 
if he does not; but insurers who seek to impose upon 
words of common speech an esoteric significance intel# 
ligible only to their craft, must bear the burden of 
any resulting confusion.” 
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